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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  53  years  old. 

U  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics;  .\rgcntina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  V'enezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  Wcis  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Wtishing- 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpxise  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  coopieration  among  them. 
The  U  nion  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available  to 


officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assist¬ 
ant  Director,  elected  by  and  rcspionsible  to  a 
Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  representatives  in 
Washington  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purpioses 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 15,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
piermancnt  organ  of  the  International  Conference^ 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
.American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiccial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 
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Good  Friends,  Good  Neighbors 


In  Mexico’s  northern  industrial  metropo¬ 
lis,  Monterrey,  capital  of  the  State  of 
Nuevo  Leon,  on  April  20,  1943,  President 
Franklin  D.  R<x>sevelt  of  the  L’nited 
States  and  President  Manuel  Avila  Ca¬ 
macho  of  Mexico  met  in  a  conference 
that  will  undoubtedly  be  written  down  in 
history  as  another  milepost  not  only 
in  Mexican-United  States  relations  but  in 
the  whole  Good  Neighbor  policy  as  well. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  a 
number  of  Latin  American  presidents 
have  come  to  Washington  on  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  President  Roosevelt  to  discuss 
problems  of  hemispheric  importance.  Late 
in  January  1 943  he  began  to  reverse  the 
order  of  visits  when  he  stopped  at  Natal 
on  his  way  home  from  the  historic  con¬ 
ference  at  Casablanca,  to  confer  with 
President  Getulio  Vargas  of  Brazil. 

When  President  Roosevelt’s  special  train 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  carried  him 
on  south  of  the  border,  it  was  the  first  time 
in  thirty-four  years  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  had  touched  Mexican  soil; 
his  meeting  with  the  Chief  Executive 


of  Mexico  was  likewise  the  first  during  all 
those  years  between  Presidents  of  the  two 
nations.  The  vicissitudes  of  Mexican- 
United  States  relations  have  been  many 
and  not  untroubled  by  storm  since  the 
day  in  1909  when  President  William  How¬ 
ard  Taft  and  President  Porfirio  Diaz 
met  on  the  International  Bridge  between 
El  Paso  and  Ciudad  Juarez.  That  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries  have 
happily  ridden  out  the  storm  is  evident 
in  the  sincere  words  of  friendship  and  good 
will  uttered  by  Presidents  Roosevelt  and 
Avila  Camacho  in  the  addresses  broadcast 
to  the  world  from  Monterrey. 

Because  of  the  secrecy  imposed  on 
President  Roosevelt’s  movements  by  war¬ 
time  regulations,  news  of  his  visit  to 
Monterrey  was  not  known  there  until 
about  two  hours  before  his  arrival,  but 
nevertheless  the  city  turned  out  in  full 
force  to  greet  him.  President  Avila 
Camacho  was  on  hand  to  welcome  him, 
and  the  two  Presidents,  accompanied  by 
their  wives,  made  their  way  to  the  State 
Capitol  through  streets  lined  with  throngs 
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Copyricht  by  Press  AMoctatioD,  Idc. 

PRESIDENT  AVILA  CAMACHO  AND  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  REVIEW  MEXICAN 
TROOPS  IN  MONTERREY 

The  central  jxrsonages  in  this  historic  meeting  stand  side  by  side;  Senora  de,  Avila  Camacho  is  at  the 
right  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  next  to  President  Avila  Camacho. 


of  gay  and  e.xcitcd  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  occasion  was  a  special  one 
for  citizens  of  Monterrey  for  two  reasons. 
Not  only  did  they  have  the  honor  of 
receiving  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  was  also  the  first  visit  their 
own  President  had  paid  to  the  city  since 
his  inauguration  in  December  1940. 
Also  present  to  welcome  Mr.  Roose\elt 
were  Foreign  Minister  Ezequiel  Padilla  and 
the  Hon.  George  S.  Messersmith.  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Mexico.  Traveling 
with  President  Roosevelt's  own  official 
party  were  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Hon.  Sumner  W'elles.  the  Hon. 


Francisco  Castillo  Najera.  Mexican  .Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
Philip  W.  Bonsai.  Chief  of  the  State  De- 
i:)artment's  Division  of  American  Republics. 

Monterrey  is  Mexico's  iron  and  steel 
center,  often  called  the  nation’s  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  two  Presidents  took  time  for  a  tour 
of  the  industrial  section  and  a  brief  visit  to 
a  steel  plant.  .\t  the  capitol  they  re¬ 
viewed  a  parade  of  Mexican  motorized 
troops  and  a  drill  by  the  school  children  of 
the  city. 

It  was  during  dinner,  held  in  the  patio 
of  the  Officers’  Club  at  the  Monterrey 
army  base,  that  the  two  Presidents  broad- 
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cast  their  joint  messages  to  their  fellow 
citizens  anci  to  the  world.  President 
.\vila  Camacho  spoke  first,  in  these  words: 
Mr.  President: 

Because  of  the  fundamental  virtues  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  you  and  because  of  tlte  significance  of 
the  solemn  moment  in  which  your  visit  to  Mex¬ 
ico — and  that  of  your  distinguislted  wife,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  whom  we  greet  as  an  eminent  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  women  of  the  United  States — is 
being  carried  out,  this  occasion  is  not  only  a  mo¬ 
tive  of  deep  satisfaction  for  my  country  but  also 
an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  progress  attained  by 
our  two  peoples  in  their  desire  to  know  each  other, 
to  understand  each  other,  and  to  collaborate,  with¬ 
out  interruptions  or  falterings,  in  order  to  achieve 
the  democratic  aspirations  which  unite  them. 

Mexico  has  not  been  obliged  to  alter  in  the 
slightest  degree  her  basic  policy  in  order  to  find 
herself  at  the  side  of  those  nations  which  aie 
fighting  for  the  civilization  of  the  world  and  for 
the  good  of  humanity.  Our  true  path  has  not 
varied.  Our  historic  sense  of  honor  continues  the 
same  as  that  to  which  we  gave  expression  in  the 
past  with  our  arms  in  order  to  defend  our  territory 
and  to  sustain  our  institutions. 

If  our  p>o$ition  of  solidarity  with  your  country 
in  the  present  emergency  had  implied  for  us  some 
unforeseen  change  in  our  course,  our  cooperation 
would  not  enjoy  the  unanimous  support  which 
it  has  been  granted  by  Mexican  public  opinion. 

\Vhat,  then,  are  the  causes  of  our  firm  and 
sincere  cordiality?  V'our  Excellency  personally 
is  giving  me  the  best  reply  to  this  inquiry. 

In  effect,  neither  Your  Excellency  nor  I  believe 
in  negative  memories,  because  we  both  place  our 
hope  in  the  soundness  of  principles,  in  the  per¬ 
fectibility  of  men,  and  in  the  constructive  capacity 
of  ideals. 

You  furnish  us  with  an  eloquent  witness  of  a 
similar  capacity  of  the  spirit  which  for  some  years 
has  guided  your  country  and  which  has  led  it  to 
strengthen  by  all  possible  means  the  generous 
systems  of  equality  and  independence.  In  this 
process— which  owes  so  much  to  your  ability  as  a 
leader — the  United  States  has  not  been  obliged 
to  seek  a  foreign  model. 

In  order  to  feel  that  your  true  greatne.ss  is  not 
based  upon  dominance  but  rather  upon  re¬ 
spect  for  sovereignties  and  u]x>n  harmony  under 
the  law,  it  was  sufficient  for  you  to  return  with 
precision  to  the  lesson  of  your  greatest  heroes. 
Washington,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  are  present  in 
the  current  decisions  of  your  country.  And 


among  your  other  claims  to  fame  Your  Excellency 
undoubtedly  possesses  that  of  having  inflexibly 
fought  to  apply  to  the  relations  between  the 
countries  of  this  hemisphere  the  teachings  of  the 
liberators. 

Mexico  will  never  forget  your  participation  in 
the  structure  of  that  new  .American  policy  which, 
because  it  is  so  much  in  agreement  with  our 
national  purpose,  we  cotdd  without  boastfulness 
proclaim  as  ours.  Good  neighbors.  Good  friends. 
That  is  what  we  have  always  wished  to  lie  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

It  was  certainly  not  hatred  which  caused  us  to 
enter  the  war  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  Nor  was 
it  a  petty  interest  in  possible  practical  advantages. 
We  know  perfectly  well  that  any  struggle  is  strenu¬ 
ous  and  that  nothing  durable  can  be  created  with¬ 
out  constancy  in  privation  and  without  stead¬ 
fastness  and  severity  in  sacrifice. 

With  the  same  clarity  we  know  the  only  con¬ 
quests  which  the  L’nited  Nations  will  obtain  will 
be  the  moral  conquests  of  dignity  in  thought,  of 
autonomy  in  conduct,  and  of  the  overthrowing  of 
might  by  right.  And  Your  Excellency  under¬ 
stands  all  this  esfiecially  well,  you  to  whom — as  the 
champion  of  the  Atlantic  Charter — -there  is  reserved 
a  transcendent  role  in  this  time  of  unprecedented 
importance. 

Our  countries  do  not  wish  for  a  mere  strategic 
truce  obtained  simply  so  that  the  world  may  again 
tomorrow  fall  into  the  same  old  faults  of  ambition, 
of  imperialism,  of  iniquity,  and  of  sordid  privilege. 

We  desire  to  live  together  free  of  the  perfjetual 
threats  which  derive  from  those  who  seek  suprem¬ 
acy.  Free  from  the  supremacy  in  the  domestic 
field  which — as  we  were  able  to  note  during  the 
period  m  which  this  war  was  prepared — led  cer¬ 
tain  elements  to  place  their  class  interests  above  the 
interests  of  the  whole  group.  And  free  from  the 
supremacy  in  the  foreign  field,  the  constant  re¬ 
sults  of  which  are  violence,  death,  and  the  ruin  of 
culture. 

In  order  to  bring  about  such  a  living  together, 
we  must  above  all  destroy  the  machinery  of  bar¬ 
barism  constructed  by  the  dictators.  Circum¬ 
stances  will  determine  for  each  one  of  us  the  degree 
of  direct  participation  in  active  combat  which  this 
obligation  may  warrant.  But  there  is  one  thing 
which  is  in  reach  of  all:  the  immediate  waging  of 
the  fight  at  home  against  those  evils  which  offend 
and  concern  us  in  others. 

A  campaign  of  such  universal  extension  is  not 
won  only  in  the  trenches  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
also  won  at  home  through  greater  unity,  through 
more  wwk.  through  greater  production,  and 
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through  the  benefit  of  pure  democracy  in  which 
our  brothers,  our  comrades,  and  even  our  enemies 
may  discover  a  promise  capable  of  giving  to  their 
lives  a  better  content. 

The  difficulties  with  which  we  will  be  confronted 
will  be  very  great.  I  recognize  it.  However, 
the  energies  of  the  people  who  are  fighting  against 
Nazi-Fascism  and  the  honesty  of  the  statesmen  who 
direct  them  are  high  pledges  that  the  faith  of 
which  I  speak  will  not  be  destroyed  in  the  deliber¬ 
ations  over  the  peace. 

In  order  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  post¬ 
war  period  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are 
placed  in  a  situation  of  undeniable  possibilities 
and  obligations.  Geography  has  made  of  us  a 
natural  bridge  of  conciliation  between  the  Latin 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  cultures  of  the  continent. 
If  there  is  any  place  where  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy  may  be  thoroughly  proved,  it  is  right  here 
in  the  juxtaposition  of  our  countries. 

Our  successes  and  our  errors  will  have  in  the 
future  a  tremendous  significance,  because  they 
will  represent  not  only  the  successes  or  failures 
of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  but  rather  an 
example,  a  stimulus  or  a  disillusionment  for  all 
.\merica.  There  is  our  primary  resp>onsibility. 
•\nd  thus  there  can  best  be  appreciated  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  these  interviews  which  p)ermit  us  to  con¬ 
sider  at  close  range  our  problems  and  try  to  solve 
them  with  the  best  and  clearest  understanding. 

You  have  been  witness  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  my  fellow  countrymen  have  assumed  the 
burden  assigned  them  by  these  strenuous  times 
both  in  the  carrying  out  of  military  scr\ice  and  in 
the  multiple  activities  required  by  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  mobilization  of  the  country.  At 
this  table  you  see  gathered  together  diverse  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  particularly  enthusiastic  and  hard¬ 
working  region.  The  other  regions  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Mexico  have  also  united  in  the  rhythm  of  a 
production  which  is  continually  furnishing  a 
quantity  of  aid  to  the  Allied  arsenal. 

With  the  same  spirit  our  workmen,  every  day- 
in  greater  numbers,  are  going  to  the  fields  of  the 
United  States  to  lend  their  assistance  in  tasks  which 
for  the  time  being  have  had  to  be  abandoned  by- 
farmers  who  have  been  drafted.  This  assist¬ 
ance,  which  is  being  coordinated  with  United 
States  mobilization — in  addition  to  symbolizing 
our  understanding  of  the  duties  of  reciprocal 
aid  between  peoples — is  a  demonstration  of  the 
strong  will  which  animates  us. 

For  my  part  I  am  glad  to  express  to  you  the 
admiration  with  which  we  in  Mexico  observe  the 
prodigious  effort  being  made  by  your  country 


to  hasten  the  end  of  the  war.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  your  young  men  have  rushed  to  battle 
areas  and  their  bravery  in  offering  their  lives 
for  the  redemption  of  the  oppressed  awake  in  us 
an  austere  continental  pride. 

At  the  same  time  I  congratulate  myself  on  this 
opportunity  of  shaking  the  hand  of  a  loyal  friend. 

I  repeat  to  you,  Mr.  President,  together  with  the 
sentiments  of  solidarity  of  my  country  and  our 
wish  for  the  success  of  our  common  cause,  the 
desire  that  the  relations  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  of  America  may  develop — always — 
along  the  channels  of  mutual  esteem  and  un¬ 
ceasing  devotion  to  liberty. 

President  Roosevelt's  messaeie  was  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Prksident: 

Your  Excellency's  friendly  and  cordial  expres¬ 
sions  add  to  the  very  great  pleasure  which  I  feel 
at  being  here  on  Mexican  soil. 

It  is  an  amazing  thing  to  have  to  realize  that 
nearly  thirty-four  years  have  passed  since  the 
Chief  Executives  of  our  two  nations  have  met 
face  to  face.  I  hope  in  the  days  to  come  every 
Mexican  and  every  American  President  will 
feel  at  liberty  to  visit  each  other  just  as  neighbors 
visit  each  other — just  as  neighbors  talk  things 
over  and  get  to  know  each  other  better. 

Our  two  countries  owe  their  indeptendence  to 
the  fact  that  your  ancestors  and  mine  held  the 
same  truths  to  be  worth  fighting  and  dying  for. 
Hidalgo  and  Juirez  were  men  of  the  same  stamp 
as  Washington  and  Jefferson.  It  was,  therefore, 
inevitable  that  our  two  countries  should  find 
themselves  aligned  together  in  the  great  struggle 
which  is  being  fought  today  to  determine  whether 
this  shall  be  a  free  or  a  slave  world. 

The  attacks  of  the  Axis  powers  during  the  past 
few  years  against  our  common  heritage  as  free 
men  culminated  in  the  unspeakable  and  un¬ 
provoked  aggressions  of  December  7,  1941,  and 
May  1 4,  1 942,  and  the  shedding  of  blood  on  those 
dates  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Mexico  alike. 

Those  attacks  did  not  find  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  unprepared.  The  twenty-one  free  repub¬ 
lics  of  the  Americas  during  the  past  ten  yeais 
have  devised  a  system  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion  which  has  become  a  great  bulwark  in  the 
defense  of  our  heritage  and  our  future.  That 
system,  whose  strength  is  now  evident  to  the  most 
skeptical,  is  based  primarily  upon  a  renunciation 
of  the  use  of  force  and  the  enshrining  of  inter- 
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naiiunal  justice  and  mutual  respect  as  the  govern¬ 
ing  rule  of  conduct  by  all  nations. 

In  the  forging  of  that  new  international  ptolicy 
the  role  of  Mexico  has  been  outstanding.  Mex¬ 
ican  Presidents  and  Foreign  Ministers  have 
appreciated  the  nature  of  the  struggle  with  which 
we  are  now  confronted  at  a  time  when  nations 
much  closer  to  the  focus  of  infection  were  blind. 

The  wisdom  of  the  measures  which  the  statcs- 
nten  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  and  of  the 
other  American  Republics  have  adopted  at  inter- 
American  gatherings  during  recent  years  has 
lx*en  amply  demonstrated.  They  have  succeeded 
lx*cause  they  have  loeen  placed  in  effect  not  only 
by  Mexico  and  the  United  States  but  by  all  except 
one  of  the  other  American  Republics. 

Vou  and  I,  Mr.  President,  as  commanders  in 
chief  of  our  respective  armed  forces,  have  been 


able  to  concert  measures  for  common  defense. 
The  harmony  and  mutual  confidence  which  has 
prevailed  between  our  armies  and  navies  is 
beyond  praise.  Brotherhood  in  arms  has  been 
established. 

The  determination  of  the  Mexican  jjeople  and 
of  their  leaders  has  led  to  production  on  an  all- 
out  basis  of  strategic  and  vital  materials  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  forging  of  the  weafxjns  destined  to 
compass  the  final  overthrow  of  our  common  foe. 
In  this  great  city  of  Monterrey,  I  have  been  most 
impressed  with  the  single-minded  purptose  with 
which  all  the  forces  of  production  are  joined 
together  in  the  war  effort. 

•And  Mexican  farm  workers,  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
between  our  two  Governments,  the  terms  of 
which  are  fully  consonant  with  the  social  objec- 
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lives  we  cherish  together,  are  contributing  their 
skill  and  their  toil  to  the  production  of  vitally 
needed  food. 

Not  less  innjxjrtant  than  the  military  cooptera- 
tion  and  the  supplies  needed  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  respective  economies  has  been  the  ex¬ 
change  of  those  ideas  and  of  those  moral  values 
which  give  life  and  significance  to  the  tremendous 
effort  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  W’e  in  the 
United  States  have  listened  with  admiration  and 
profit  to  your  statements  and  addresses,  Mr. 
President,  and  to  those  of  your  distinguished 
Foreign  Minister.  We  have  gained  inspiration 
and  strength  from  your  words. 

In  the  shaping  of  a  common  victory  our  peoples 
are  finding  that  they  have  common  aspirations. 
They  can  work  together  for  a  common  objective. 
Let  us  never  lose  our  hold  ujxm  that  truth.  It 
contains  within  it  the  secret  of  future  happiness 
and  prosperity  for  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  our 
unfortified  border.  Let  us  make  sure  that  when 
our  victory  is  won,  when  the  forces  of  evil  sur¬ 
render — and  that  surrender  shall  be  uncondi¬ 
tional- — then  we,  with  the  same  spirit  and  with 
the  same  united  courage,  will  face  the  task  of  the 
building  of  a  better  world. 

There  is  much  work  still  to  be  done  by  men  of 
good  will  on  both  sides  of  our  border.  The  great 
Mexican  people  have  their  feet  set  upon  a  path  of 
ever  greater  progress  so  that  each  citizen  may 
enjoy  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  security  and 
opportunity.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  my  countrymen  are  ready  to  contribute 
to  that  progress. 

We  recognize  a  mutual  interdependence  of  our 
joint  resources.  We  know  that  Mexico’s  resources 
will  be  developed  for  the  common  good  of 
humanity.  We  know  that  the  day  of  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  resources  and  the  people  of  one  country 
for  the  benefit  of  any  group  in  another  country  is 
definitely  over. 

It  is  time  that  every  citizen  in  every  one  of  the 
American  Republics  recognizes  that  the  Good 
Neighbor  policy  means  that  harm  to  one  republic 
means  harm  to  every  republic.  We  have  all  of 
us  recognized  the  principle  of  independence.  It 
is  time  that  we  recognize  also  the  priiilegr  of 
interdejjendence — one  upon  another. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  common  effort  in  this  war  and  in  the 
peace  to  follow  we  will  again  have  occasion  for 
friendly  consultation  in  order  further  to  promote 
the  closest  understanding  and  continued  unity  of 
purpxKC  between  our  two  peoples. 

We  have  achieved  close  understanding  and 


unity  of  purpose.  I  am  grateful  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  to  the  Mexican  people  for  this 
opportunity  to  meet  you  on  Mexican  soil  and  to 
call  you  friends. 

You  and  I  are  breaking  another  precedent. 
Let  these  meetings  between  Presidents  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  recur  again  and  again  and 
again. 

FoHom  ins;  the  meeting  at  Monterrey,  the 
President  of  Mexico  and  Sehora  de  Avila 
Camacho  joined  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  on  their  special  train  and  to¬ 
gether  they  crossed  the  border  northward, 
the  two  Presidents  meanwhile  continuing 
their  discussions  on  closer  war  and  postwar 
collaboration  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  On  April  21,  they  made  an 
inspection  tour  of  the  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  A  number  of 
Mexican  and  other  Latin  American  cadets 
are  now  being  trained  at  that  great 
air  base. 

The  two  Presidents  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  in  one  of  the  mess  halls  and 
through  a  loud  speaker  system  President 
Roosevelt  briefly  addressed  the  cadets  and 
the  nearly  4,000  civilians  who  work  in  the 
training  centers  maintenance  and  repair 
shops.  Following  the  luncheon  the  official 
party  visited  the  several  airfields  at  the 
base,  inspected  the  repair  shops,  watched 
the  cadets  in  some  of  their  physical  training 
exercises,  and,  as  a  climax,  witnessed  a 
spectacular  air  show  and  practice  bombing 
attack  staged  by  land  and  sea  planes,  dive 
bombers  and  skip  bombers. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  the  two  Presidents 
bade  each  other  farewell,  the  one  to  return 
to  his  homeland  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  other  to  continue  his  “off  the 
record*’  tour  of  military  camps  and  war 
production  plants  of  the  South. 

Soon  after  the  reciprocal  visits  of  the 
two  Presidents  it  was  announeed  that  they 
had  reached  an  agreement  to  create  an 
American-Mexican  committee  to  formu¬ 
late  a  proeram  for  economic  cooperation. 
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This  meeting  between  the  C^hiel's  of  State 
of  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  held  for 
the  express  purpose  of  peacefully  and 
freely  talking  over  existing  problems  and 
formulating  plans  for  closer  collaboration 
between  the  two  republics,  may  well  be 
interpreted  as  both  a  symbol  and  a  forecast. 
It  symbolizes  the  progress  already  achieved 


in  trust,  neighborliness,  and  solidarity  be¬ 
tween  these  two  great  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and  it  forecasts  a 
further  cementing  of  their  relationship,  not 
merely  because  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  war,  but  because  of  their  common 
desire  to  live  and  to  work  side  by  side  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship  and  good  will. 


Pan  American  Day  in  Washington 


On  .\i’ril  14,  1943,  the  city  of  Washington 
took  time  out  from  the  rush  and  press  of 
its  crowded  wartime  schedule  to  join  with 
the  other  American  capitals  and  hundreds 
of  other  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
continent  to  celebrate  what  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  characterized  as 
“an  occasion  that  is  peculiarly  their  own.” 
This  occasion  was  the  annual  celebra¬ 
tion  of  that  unique  international  festival. 
Pan  American  Day. 

In  a  brief  but  pointed  message  addressed 
to  members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  President  Roosevelt 
expressed  himself  in  the  following  words: 

Today,  the  people  of  the  .\mcrican  republics 
join  in  celebrating  an  occasion  that  is  jjeculiarly 
their  own.  It  has  given  me  profound  satisfaction 
to  observe  from  year  to  year  the  increasing  signifi¬ 
cance  attached  in  all  the  American  republics  to 
the  observance  of  Pan  American  Day.  This  re¬ 
flects  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  converting  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of 
the  founders  of  our  continental  independence  into 
effective  and  harmonious  means  for  international 
cooperation. 

At  Buenos  Aires  in  1936  and  at  Lima  in  1938, 
the  American  republics  foresaw  the  great  struggle 
between  freedom  and  slavery  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged.  At  those  historic  conferences  they  pro¬ 
vided  for  continental  security  through  continental 
solidarity  by  devising  a  practical  mechanism  of 
consultation. 


Employing  that  mechanism  in  the  subsequent 
Meetings  of  their  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs — 
at  Panama  in  1939,  at  Habana  in  1940,  and  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942 — they  put  forward  joint 
recommendations  which  established  the  frame¬ 
work  within  which  our  system,  first,  of  continental 
defense  against  aggression,  and  now  of  continental 
mobilization  utterly  to  defeat  the  promoters  of 
that  aggression,  was  worked  out. 

Each  nation  carrying  out  those  recommenda¬ 
tions,  which  represent  the  statesmanship  and 
foresight  of  the  leaders  of  the  twenty-one  Ameri¬ 
can  republics,  will  assure  its  place  in  the  world¬ 
wide  concert  of  free  nations  which  will  constitute 
the  international  society  of  the  future. 

The  United  States  is  proud  to  be  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  its  sister  republics  for 
the  achievement  of  this  great  objective. 

To  all  those  participating  in  the  celebration  of 
Pan  American  Day  in  North,  Central,  and  South 
America,  I  send  warm  greetings.  You  may  all  be 
of  good  cheer,  for  the  determination  of  our  peoples 
to  resist  aggression  and  overthrow  the  aggressors, 
as  well  as  to  keep  our  liberties  secure,  is  firm  and 
unbreakable.  With  this  spirit  and  this  resolve  we 
may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  ultimate 
victory. 

At  the  Pan  American  Union,  home  of 
the  .\merican  Republics  in  Washington, 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  began 
on  .^pril  13,  with  a  broadcast  from  the 
Hall  of  the  Americas  of  a  special  Pan 
.American  Day  program  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  the  .Air  of  the  Americas,  present¬ 
ed  by  the  United  .States  Navy  School  of 
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Music  Band  and  Chorus,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ensign  James  M.  Thurmond. 
The  broadcast  was  attended  by  a  capacity 
audience  of  students  representing  all 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Greetings  to  those 
present  and  to  the  great  radio  audience 
of  that  popular  Columbia  Network  pro¬ 
gram  were  extended  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 


Union,  and  by  His  Excellency,  Dr.  Luis 
Fernando  Guachalla,  Ambassador  of 
Bolivia  at  Washington  and  Vice  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  The  program  of  music 
of  the  Americas,  which  was  skillfully 
presented  by  the  young  men  of  the  band 
and  chorus  and  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  audience, 
was  as  follows; 


March — Boy  Scouts  (Honduras) 

Concert  March — Alvaro  Obregdn  (Mexico) 
Vidala  (Argentina) 

Louisiana  High  School  Victory  Corps  Song 
Can^ao  Sertaneja  (Brazil) 

Nautical  Medley — Sea  Chanteys 
Two  Costa  Rican  Dances 
El  Son  de  la  Luna 
Mi  Nata 

Concert  March — Marcha  3  de  Febrero  (Bolivia) 


Francisco  R.  Diaz  Zelaya 
Atanasio  Castaneda 
Carlos  L6p)ez  Buchardo 
Frank  Lee 
Camargo  Guarnieri 
.\rr.  by  George  Thaddeus  Jones 
Jos6  Quesada  O. 


Sime6n  Roncal 


On  the  evening  of  April  14,  diplomatic 
and  official  Washington  gathered  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Americas  to  hear  the  Pan 
.American  Day  address  of  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  .States  and  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  to  listen  to  a  musical  program 
offered  by  the  famous  Schola  Cantorum 
of  New  York,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Ross. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  introduced  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  these  words: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  on  a  con¬ 
tinental-wide  hook-up,  I  beg  to  ask  your  in¬ 
dulgence  while  I  send  a  word  of  warm  thanks  to 
the  municipal  authorities  and  civic  organizations, 
as  well  as  to  the  teachers  and  pupib  throughout 
the  Americas,  for  the  magnificent  programs  which 
they  have  arranged  in  commemoration  of  Pan 
American  Day.  They  have  thereby  performed 
an  international  service  of  which  they  have  every 
reason  to  feel  proud. 

Never  before  has  the  unity  of  the  .Xmericas 
found  such  eloquent  expression  and  never  before 
has  this  unity  been  so  essential  to  the  security  of 


the  Americas,  to  the  preservation  of  their  liberties, 
and  to  the  integrity  of  their  political  institutions. 

It  is  now  my  privilege  to  present  to  this  audience, 
and  to  the  vast  unseen  audience,  one  of  the  great 
leaders  in  the  movement  for  inter-.American 
solidarity,  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  Chairman 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Mr.  Hull’s  address,  which  summed  up 
the  achievements  of  American  unity  of 
action,  particularly  during  the  past  ten 
years,  and  which  was  broadcast  over  a 
nation-wide  hook-up  and  sent  by  short 
wave  to  Latin  America,  was  as  follows: 

The  day  of  the  Americas  is  precious  in  the 
western  world.  In  celebrating  it,  we  pay  tribute 
to  the  most  successful  example  of  coopieration 
between  sovereign  nations  in  modern  history. 

Ten  years  ago  we  had  set  vigorously  about  the 
task  of  strengthening  the  bonds  of  the  American 
family  of  nations.  It  was  high  time.  Had  we  not 
done  so,  the  Western  Hemisphere  might  have  been 
torn  to  pieces  as  hav’e  been  Europe  and  Asia. 
It  was  necessary  to  renew  and  reinforce  the 
foundations  of  the  relations  between  nations, 
esjjecially  between  the  nations  of  the  Americas. 
Thanks  to  this  development  of  inter-.American 
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solidarity,  the  great  war  now  raging  found  the 
Americas  politically  prepared. 

.4t  Montevideo  in  1933  we  stated  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Good  Neighbor  fxjlicy,  including: 
acceptance  of  the  rule  of  law;  renunciation  of  the 
use  of  force;  open  and  expanding  commerce; 
abandonment  of  intervention.  At  Buenos  Aires 
in  1936  we  clarified  and  strengthened  those 
principles  and  established  the  practice  of  consulta¬ 
tion.  At  Lima  in  1938  we  proclaimed  the  doctrine 
of  the  common  defense  of  this  hemisphere.  .At 
Panama  in  1939,  after  war  had  Ix’gun  in  Eurojje, 
we  took  steps  to  implement  that  doctrine. 

I  remember  with  particular  gratification  the 
Consultation  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Habana  in 
July  1940.  Those  were  dark  days,  indeed; 
France  had  fallen,  Britain  stood  alone  against 
the  Nazi  pnjwer.  The  tentacles  of  that  jDower  were 
reaching  toward  our  shores.  Even  as  we  met,  the 
agents  of  the  GestafX)  were  using  lies  and  threats 
and  were  attempting  by  personal  pressures  to 
influence  adversely  the  men  who  had  come  to¬ 
gether  to  concert  the  measures  of  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  for  common  defense.  With  courage  and 
determination,  the  statesmen  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  agreed  at  Habana  on  a  far-reaching 
program  of  such  measures. 

■After  the  full  force  of  armed  assault  had  been 
loosed  against  us,  we  reached  agreement  at  the 
Rio  Conference  on  [xtlicies  which  called  for  im¬ 
mediate  and  united  action  in  defense  of  this  hemis¬ 
phere.  These  pwlicies,  if  carried  out  by  all  of  us, 
will  ensure  our  common  defense. 

I  wish  that  I  might,  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
call  the  roll  of  all  the  splendid  statesmen  in  each  of 
the  American  nations  who  participated  in  these 
six  historic  conferences  and  were  responsible  for 
these  marvelous  achievements.  Their  names  be¬ 
long  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  inter-American 
solidarity.  Many  of  them  are  here  tonight. 
They  and  their  associates  have  given  the  world  an 
example  of  international  cooperation  that  shines 
like  a  beacon  light  in  humanity’s  present  sacrificial 
search  for  decency,  freedom,  and  security. 

On  this  Pan  American  Day  in  1943  I  believe  I 
can  say  that  measures  have  been  perfected  for  the 
attainment  of  victory  in  the  vast  struggle  upon 
which  we  are  engaged.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  war  has  been  won.  Far  from  it.  We  have  yet 
to  travel  a  long  hard  road  with  toil  and  pain  and 
sorrow.  But  it  is  now  clear  that  there  can  be  only 
one  end.  The  United  Nations’  forces  are  ad¬ 
vancing:  in  Eastern  Asia,  where  China  struggles 
bravely;  in  the  Pacific,  where  the  American  forces 
ceaselessly  (xiund  the  Japanese  IX)^itions;  in  North 


.Africa,  where  British,  French,  and  American 
armies  are  moving  forward;  in  Russia,  where  the 
German  lines  are  being  battered;  on  the  oceans, 
on  the  ground,  and  in  the  air.  Point  after  point  in 
Germany  and  Italy  and  in  Japanese-occu  d 
areas  is  feeling  the  devastating  might  of  the 
United  Nations’  air  ptower. 

In  this  great  drama,  amid  the  clash  of  arms,  in 
our  march  toward  military  victory,  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever  for  us  all  to  keep  clearly  before 
mankind  the  principles  to  which  we  have  dedi¬ 
cated  ourselves.  The  success  of  the  inter-American 
family  of  nations  rests  on  observance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sovereignty,  equality,  law,  order,  justice, 
morality,  nonintervention,  friendliness,  and  coop¬ 
eration.  We  emphasized  these  principles  in¬ 
sistently  at  a  time  when  they  were  being  increas¬ 
ingly  neglected  and  ignored  and  were  even  sub¬ 
jected  to  scoffing  and  derision.  We  applied  them 
resolutely  at  a  time  when  they  were  flagrantly 
violated  by  jjowerful  countries  in  several  parts  of 
the  world.  We  were  determined  to  keep  them 
alive.  We  shall  never  cease  in  our  efforts  to  give 
them  strength  and  vitality. 

These  principles  upon  which  we  have  built  our 
inter-American  life  are  no  exclusive  profierty  of 
the  continents  of  the  Americas.  They  are  not 
peculiar  to  this  hemisphere.  They  are  univer¬ 
sally  applicable  and  are  open  to  universal  adop¬ 
tion.  We  have  not  labored  to  create  a  region 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have 
fostered  the  idea  and  the  practice  of  a  community 
of  good  neighbors  whose  members  are — in  fact 
cannot  escape  being — a  part  of  the  life  of  the  world. 
The  international  law  to  which  we  submit  our¬ 
selves  is  not  an  international  law  of  the  Americas 
alone,  but  is  the  law  of  civilized  nations  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  earth.  The  practice  of 
equity  is  not  a  design  for  a  hemisphere  but  is  a  rule 
for  living  in  a  free  and  peaceful  world.  The 
liberty  that  we  jealously  safeguard  as  the  right  of 
every  American  nation,  great  and  small,  is  the 
same  liberty  which  we  believe  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  throughout  the  earth. 

We  have  been  able  to  achieve  in  this  hemisphere 
a  unity  of  nations  heretofore  unknown,  by  holding 
fast  to  the  doctrine  that  the  rights  of  all  nations 
must  be  respected  and  that  the  problems  of  any 
nation  in  our  group  may  be  laid  before  the  whole 
group  in  the  certainty  that  there  will  be  a  friendly 
hearing  and  sympathetic  help  toward  a  construc¬ 
tive  result  with  justice  ever  in  mind;  by  eliminating 
from  our  relationship  every  vestige  of  impterialism; 
by  resisting  from  the  outset  a  spread  to  this 
hemisphere  of  such  deadly  ptoisonous  ptolitical 
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growths  as  Nazism  and  Fascism  that  have  devel¬ 
oped  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  solidarity  developed  in  this  system  derives 
not  from  pressure  by  strong  powers  on  weakei 
nations,  but  from  recognition  and  observance  of 
rules  of  self-restraint  even  by  the  strongest.  VVe 
have  no  distinction  by  which  the  strong  are  above 
the  law  and  the  weak  abide  by  precepts  enforced 
upon  them  by  greater  power.  Rather,  we  seek 
freedom  through  the  self-restraint  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  all  which  men  and  nations  that  are 
free  willingly  accept  as  fundamental  to  freedom 
itself. 

Only  by  this  highway  of  freedom  has  the  life  of  a 
free  community  been  assured  to  the  Americas. 
Only  by  coojx-rating  in  efforts  along  like  lines  can 
we  hop)c  effectively  to  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  world  peace  and  world  security. 

The  musical  program  was  one  of  rare 
charm.  The  works  chosen  for  presenta¬ 
tion  were  divided  into  three  parts,  repre¬ 


senting  three  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
.\mericas,  the  discovery,  the  colonial  and 
contemporar\'  periods.  \  number  of  un¬ 
usual  and  interesting  compositions  were 
heard,  undoubtedly  for  the  first  time  bv 
many  of  the  audience.  The  songs  were 
diversified  in  character,  including  romances 
or  ballads,  chansons,  madrigals,  folk  songs, 
and  religious  numbers,  and  as  presented 
l)y  the  Schola  C'antorum,  an  exemplar  of 
the  finest  choral  singing,  they  were  a 
delight  to  hear.  The  enjoyment  of  the 
audience  was  enhanced,  too,  by  the  well 
prepared  and  informative  program  notes 
which  gave  short  histories  of  the  various 
composers,  words  of  the  songs,  and  other 
pertinent  information.  The  program  was 
as  follows; 


European  Music  CIontemporarv  with  the  Discon  erv  of  .\merica 


1.  Cristobal  Morales  (Sptain) 

2.  Anonymous  (Spain) 

3.  Juan  Bermudo  (Spain) 

4.  Claude  Le  Jeune  (France) 

5.  Claude  Le  Jeune  (France) 
Anthony  Van  Noordt  (Holland  ■ 

6.  1  homas  Morley  (England) 


De  .\ntequera  sale  el  moro 
Pase  el  agua  ma  Julieta 
Mira  Nero,  de  Tarjjeya 
Revecy  venir  du  printans 
Psalm  57 
Interludes  for  Psalm  57 
The  nymphs  in  green  arraying 


.Americ.an  Music  of  the  C  oioniai  Period 


7.  Jose  Mauricio  Nunes  Garcia  (Brazil) 

8.  Antonio  Salazar  (Mexico) 

9.  .Anonymous  (Argentina) 

10.  Jos6  Angel  Lamas  (Venezuela) 

11.  Justin  Morgan  (United  States) 

12.  Andrew  Law  (L^nited  States) 


Gradual  &  Communio 
Villancico 
Don  Pedro  a  quien  los  erueles 
Popule  mens  “Improjaeria” 
.Amanda 

Bunker  Hill,  or  The  American  hero 


INTERMISSION 


Music  bv  Contemporary  .Americans 

13.  Henry  Thacker  Burleigh  (United  States) 

14.  Heitor  V'illa-Lolx>s  (Brazil) 

15.  Luciano  Gallet  (Brazil) 

16.  Juan  Jose  Castro  (Argentina) 

17.  Carles  Chavez  (Mexico) 

18.  .Aaron  Copland  (United  States) 

The  St .ar-Sp angled  Banner 


Dig  my  grave 
As  costureiras 
Puxa  o  melao,  sabia! 

Las  fuentes 
.Arbolucu,  tc  sequeste 
Las  agachadas 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAV  IN  WASHINGTON 


While  the  celebration  of  Pan  American 
Day  in  W'ashington  naturally  centered  in 
the  Pan  American  Union,  it  was  by  no 
means  confined  there.  Schools,  churches, 
clubs,  and  civic  organizations  joined  in 
commemorating  the  event.  For  example, 
the  Junior  Board  of  Commerce  assembled 
at  a  special  luncheon  meeting,  at  which 
a  Pan  .\merican  Day  address  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Edwin  Ryan,  Professor  of  South 
American  History  at  Catholic  University. 
This  was  but  one  of  many  similar  ob- 
serv’ances. 

Thus  again  in  1943,  on  this  day  that,  in 


the  words  of  Secretary  of  State  Hull, 
‘4s  precious  in  the  Western  world,”  in 
English,  in  Spanish,  in  Portuguese,  and  in 
French,  commemoration  was  paid,  hom¬ 
age  and  tribute  were  offered  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  system  of  peace  and  friendship  among 
sovereign  nations.  It  is  perhaps  not  out 
of  order  to  contemplate  that  the  American 
mechanism  of  consultation  and  cooperative 
action,  whose  functional  utility  and  practi¬ 
cability  have  by  now  been  more  than 
amply  demonstrated,  may  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  post-war  plans  for  an  entire 
world  of  g(X)d  neighbors. 


The  Gothic  Architecture 
of  Santo  Domingo 

THOMAS  TILESTOX  WATERMAN 


More  intimately  connected  with  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus  and  his  family  than  any 
other  city,  even  in  the  Old  World,  the 
capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic  pos¬ 
sesses  a  group  of  buildings  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century'  unparalleled  in  America. 
Established  at  the  command  of  the  Dis¬ 
coverer  in  1496  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Ozama  River,  the  town,  first  called  Santo 
Domingo,  w'as  moved  to  the  west  bank 
after  a  disastrous  hurricane  in  1502.  Now- 
known  as  Ciudad  Trujillo  in  honor  of 
Generalissimo  Rafael  Trujillo,  the  ancient 
capital  bears  striking  resemblance  to  con¬ 
temporary  Spanish  cities,  built  as  it  is 
around  open  squares  on  broad  straight 
streets. 

The  early  mansions  of  the  Spanish 
aristocracy  on  the  Plaza  Mayor  were 
destroyed  in  the  sack  of  the  city  by  Drake 
in  1586,  but  the  Palace  of  Diego,  son  of 
Columbus,  still  stands,  though  ruinous, 
on  the  northern  edge  of  the  city  overlook¬ 
ing  the  river.  This  extraordinary'  build¬ 
ing  possesses  the  original  masonry  of  the 
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walls,  little  changed  from  the  day  of  its 
building  in  1510.  The  house  was  the 
home  of  the  family  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  when  it  fell  from  its  high  estate  to 
common  uses.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
clustered  about  it  were  the  huts  of  labor¬ 
ers,  who  stabled  their  horses  within  the 
ruins  themselves.  Now,  however,  the 
walls  are  carefully  protected,  the  interior 
is  swept  and  sanded,  and  a  park  has  been 
created  around  it. 

It  was  from  this  house  that  Diego 
Columbus  ruled  as  governor,  and  after  his 
death  his  widow  Maria  de  Toledo  residec 
here.  Their  son  and  grandson  and  other 
relatives  seem  to  have  dwelt  in  it 
until  about  1578,  when  the  direct  male 
line  of  the  family  became  extinct.  The 
building  is  H-shaped  in  plan  with  the 
great  sala  in  the  center,  and  at  either  end 
are  suites  of  three  rooms.  In  the  recesses 
formed  by  the  two  w'ings  were  arcaded 
loggias,  both  of  which  have  unfortunately- 
fallen.  Their  lines  can  easily  be  followed, 
as  can  those  of  the  stairs,  two  ascending  in 
vaulted  turrets  and  one  in  broad  straight 
flights. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  Casa  de 
Colon  is  the  Puerta  de  San  Diego  in  the 
great  wall,  which  formerly  enclosed  the 
city.  This  was  breached  in  several  places 
during  the  centuries,  and  much  of  it  has 
now  been  removed  to  allow  for  the  western 
growth  of  the  modern  city.  Some  of  the 
gates  are  of  distinguished  design  and 
have  figured  in  Dominican  history,  for 
instance  the  Puerta  del  Conde,  where  the 


Photograph  by  T.  T.  Watermao 

PALACE  OF  DIEGO  COLUMBUS,  1510 

Entrance  doorway,  formerly  sheltered  by  a  loggia,  showing  late  Gothic  and  early  Renaissance  ornament. 
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revolution  of  February  27,  1844,  had  its 
inception. 

Most  famous,  perhaps,  of  the  monuments 
of  Ciudad  Trujillo  is  the  Torre  del  Home- 
naje  that  guards  the  harbor.  Begun  in 
1 503  and  said  to  be  the  oldest  fortification 
in  the  New  World,  it  was  ready  to  house 
Diego  Columbus  and  his  wife  on  their 
arrival  in  1509,  until  the  erection  of  the 
palace  just  described. 

The  glory  of  the  city,  however,  is  its 
great  churches,  most  of  which  seem  to 
belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  violence  of  religious  and 
political  changes  has  left  its  mark  on 
these  ancient  fabrics,  but  stabilization  and 
maintenance  of  the  ruinous  buildings  is 
progressing  in  a  manner  that  is  a  model 
for  such  work. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  in  a  spot  so  remote 
from  Cataluna  so  true  an  echo  of  its  style 
of  church  building,  but  apparently  the 
source  of  the  architecture  is  Cataluna. 

Languedoc,  the  Balearics  and  Cataluna 
itself,  both  French  and  Spanish,  had  a 
mediaeval  architecture  of  great  vitality 
that  created  magnificent  churches  from 
Albi  in  the  north  to  Tortosa  in  the  south. 
Through  all  of  this  great  country  a  type 
was  developed  that  was  truly  distinct,  a 


type  that  expressed  itself  in  churches  of 
wide  naves,  high  aisles,  and  vast  buttresses 
between  which  chapels  were  constructed — 
a  reasonable  and  orderly  scheme  that  pro¬ 
duced  such  noble  buildings  as  the  Cathe¬ 
drals  of  Palma  de  Mallorca,  Gerona,  Bar¬ 
celona,  Perpignan,  Albi,  and  Toulouse. 

In  Ciudad  Trujillo  the  great  churches  of 
San  Francisco  and  Santo  Domingo  and 
the  Cathedral  are  all  based  on  the 
Catalan  system  and  are  all  in  the  Gothic 
style,  little  touched  by  Renaissance  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  earliest  of  the  three  seems  to  be 
Santo  Domingo,  formerly  conventual,  now 
parochial,  said  to  have  been  started  in 
1511.  Its  exterior  is  a  mziss  of  simple 
geometric  forms  with  open  belfries  which, 
mellowed  and  stained  by  tropical  weather, 
is  almost  typical  of  Spanish  America. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  an  exterior  so 
confused  and  picturesque  could  contain 
so  simple  and  balanced  an  interior.  The 
church  is  cruciform,  having  a  nave  of 
three  bays,  with  chapels  between  the 
buttresses,  a  broad  crossing  and  transepts, 
and  an  apsidal  sanctuary.  The  nave 
itself  employs  that  somber  but  impressive 
covering  so  familiar  to  Cataluna,  the  barrel 
vault  with  transverse  ribs  marking  the 
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THE  CATHEDRAL,  1514(?)  ET  SEQ. 

Renaissance  fagade  with  the  Gothic  structural  system  showing  in  the  aisle  walls  and  chapel  roofs.  (Alemar 
places  the  date  of  beginning  construction  at  1523.) 

bays.  At  Santo  Domingo  the  vault  is  crowned  by  a  lierne  vault.  Perhaps  the 

pointed  with  huge  chamfered  stone  ribs.  most  beautiful  vaults  of  all  are  over  the 

In  contrast  to  the  gravity  of  the  nave  the  transepts.  The  projection  of  the  arms 

great  square  crossing  is  crowned  by  a  being  slight,  the  transepts  are  twice  as 

beautiful  richly  ribbed  vault,  the  lierne  wide  as  they  are  deep.  In  this  way  two 

(or  intermediate)  ribs  equal  in  value  to  square  compartments  are  formed  in  the 

the  diagonal,  transverse,  and  ridge  ribs,  vault,  each  a  fully  ribbed  lierne  vault, 

thus  creating  a  strong  and  beautifully  supported  on  great  carved  corbels.  It  can 

balanced  covering.  The  lierne  ribs  pro-  be  seen  that  normally  such  a  transept 

duce  the  tree-like  effect  often  noted  in  vault  could  not  be  used  unless  a  pier 

Gothic  churches,  the  transverse  diagonal  divided  the  crossing  to  support  the  free- 

and  lierne  ribs  simulating  branches.  hanging  section  of  the  vault.  Here,  how- 

As  with  the  other  Dominican  churches  ever,  a  huge  unmolded  pointed  curtain 

examined,  the  chancel  is  shallow,  being  arch  continues  the  line  of  the  nave  wall, 

hardly  more  than  a  sanctuary.  The  form  to  allow  the  construction  of  the  inner 

of  the  apse  is  polygonal,  and  it,  too,  is  central  cone  of  the  transept  vault.  Cen- 
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DIAGRAM  OF  VAULTING,  CHURCH  OF  SANTO  DOMINGO 
The  areas  outside  the  nave  wall  at  the  west  end  are  not  shown. 


tering  on  each  bay  of  the  latter,  the  cur¬ 
tain  arch  is  pierced  by  a  curious  group  of 
three  lancet  openings. 

The  two  north  inter-buttress  chapels  are 
low  and  covered  by  quadripartite  vaults, 
the  western  one  with  lieme  ribs  and  tier- 
cerons,  matching  the  transept  vaulting. 
Of  the  two  southern  chapels  the  western 
one  is  vaulted  with  a  four-pointed  star, 
having  a  central  ridge  circle  with  small 
ones  against  the  wall  arches.  The  eastern, 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  alterations,  contains 
a  high  square  domical  vault,  with  a  semi¬ 
dome  over  the  sanctuary.  The  lower 
part  of  the  angles  of  the  square  dome 
is  covered  w'ith  heroic  allegorical  figures 
standing  on  corbels  enriched  with  signs 
of  the  zodiac.  Powdered  over  the  lower 
faces  of  the  dome  are  further  signs  of  the 
zodiac  and  other  symbols,  all  in  stucco 
duro,  on  a  blue  back  ground.  The  crown 


of  the  vault  is  covered  with  a  nimbus. 

In  common  with  Mallorquin  churches, 
the  western  bay  of  the  nave  is  occupied  by 
a  deep  gallery,  supported  on  a  low  ellipti¬ 
cal  vault.  In  this  case  the  soffit  of  the  vault 
is  covered  by  a  full  system  of  ribs,  with 
tiercerons  or  decorative  supernumerary 
ribs  forming  circles  between  the  lierne  and 
wall  ribs. 

A  very  interesting  parallel  church  is  in 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  It  was  built  about 
1525  as  Santo  Tomas,  the  dedication  later 
being  changed  to  San  Jose.  It  has  marked 
Renaissance  influence  in  the  nave,  but  in 
plan  and  system  is  much  like  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo.  The  transept  vaults  show  an  inter¬ 
esting  development,  however,  the  inner 
cone  of  the  double  vaults  being  omitted 
and  the  planes  and  ribs  being  warped  to 
meet  the  outside  ribs  of  the  crossing  vault, 
also  of  the  lierne  type.  The  chancel  seems 
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to  have  been  built  first  and  is  narrower 
than  the  crossing  and  nave,  the  chancel 
wall  piers  therefore  intersecting  the  cross¬ 
ing  vault  in  a  curious  way.  The  fact  that 
the  chancel  is  square  is  remarkable,  inas¬ 
much  as  such  a  form  in  Spanish  churches 
is  ver\'  rare,  and  no  examples  were  exam¬ 
ined  by  the  writer  in  Ciudad  Trujillo. 
However,  it  gives  the  opportunity  for  a 
superb  quadripartite  vault,  with  high 
domed  crown,  which  is  elaborated  with 
Herne  and  tierceron  ribs  forming  a  huge 
four-pointed  star.  This  vault  is  one  of 
compelling  beauty  and  would  compare 
favorably  with  many'  in  Spain,  a  country 
of  superb  Gothic  vaults.  The  north  w  all  of 
the  chancel  is  ornamented  with  a  great 
carved  coat  of  arms  of  Ponce  de  Leon, 
under  a  label,  which  after  framing  the 
panel  defines  the  spring  line  of  the  vault. 


Facing  this  armorial  panel  in  the  south  wall 
is  a  tall  wide  lancet  window.  The  east  wall 
is  plain,  evidently  intended  for  a  great 
reredos,  somewhat  like  the  present  modern 
gilded  piece. 

Obviously  later,  with  less  vitality  in  its 
Gothic  system,  is  San  Francisco  (?-1556) 
at  the  north  end  of  Ciudad  Trujillo.  In 
common  with  both  the  cathedral  and  San¬ 
to  Domingo  it  is  approximately  thirty-six 
feet  wide  with  eighteen-foot  bays.  The 
orientation  of  the  church  is  unusual  due  to 
the  terrain,  with  the  altar  placed  at  the 
north  end  and  an  important  chapel  toward 
the  west.  Both  church  and  chapel  are 
aisleless,  once  roofed  with  barrel  vaults, 
and  possessing  inter-buttress  chapels.  As 
the  entire  building  stands  in  a  very  ruinous 
condition  the  exact  system  employed  is 
difficult  to  discern. 


T.  T.  Watermao  mens,  et  del. 


DIAGRAMMATIC  PLAN  OF  THE  C.\THEDRAL  OF  SANTO  DOMINGO 
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CHL  RCH  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  (?-1556) 

Interior  of  the  apse,  showing  ribbed  domical  vault,  with  traces  of  polychrome  decoration, 
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The  nave  was  of  four  bays,  each  bay  con¬ 
taining  a  low  chapel  recessed  in  the  wall. 
These  chapels  were  roofed  with  segmental 
vaults,  the  soffits  of  which  were  richly  cov¬ 
ered  with  stone  ribs  and  carved  intersection 
bosses,  forming  rectangular  compartments, 
like  those  often  seen  in  Scottish  architec¬ 
ture.  The  great  crossing  vault  has  fallen, 
but  the  corbels  that  supported  the  trans¬ 
verse  ribs  remain.  It  seems  possible  that 
the  form  of  the  vault  was  domical  with  pen- 
dentives,  as  in  the  much  altered  and  now 
secularized  Church  of  San  Ignacio.  The 
chancel  of  San  Francisco  is  the  typical 
shallow  polygonal  apse,  and  part  of  its 
vault  survives.  This  is  an  intersecting 
barrel  vault  covered  with  a  system  of 
molded  ribs  which  divide  the  surface  into 
a  series  of  panels.  Within  the  lower  panels 


remain  faint  traces  of  polychrome  decora¬ 
tions  of  cherubim.  Fragments  of  painted 
quatrefoils  and  roses  exist  in  the  splays  of 
the  small  arched  windows  in  the  diagonal 
walls  of  the  apse. 

While  the  east  transept  remains  only  in 
its  lower  stages,  the  west  transept  partially 
survives  for  its  full  height,  including  its 
barrel  vaulted  covering.  The  vault  soffit 
enrichment  here  echoes  that  of  the  aisle 
chapels  and  chancel,  showing  a  series  of 
longitudinal  ribs,  with  a  ridge  rib  and  one 
intermediate  cross  rib  breaking  the  ascent 
of  the  vault. 

This  system  was  also  employed  in  the 
great  western  chapel,  of  which  considerable 
remains  survive.  It  is  five  bays  long  in 
addition  to  the  western  apse.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  chapel  is  wide  and  low,  the 
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Pbotocrftph  by  CMtillo 


CHURCH  OF  SAN  FR.\NCISCO  (?-1556) 

Interior  of  the  Capilla  Mayor  looking  toward  the  church  proper.  The  cloister  stood  beyond  the  wall  at 

the  right  of  the  photograph. 
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bays  being  set  off’  by  broad  wall  piers 
which,  above  a  molded  impost,  continue 
to  form  a  series  of  pointed  transverse  arches 
supporting  the  barrel  vault.  These  arches 
are  unmolded  except  for  a  delicate  cham¬ 
fer,  but  the  intermediate  transverse  ribs,  of 
which  short  sections  remain  in  place,  were 
richly  molded.  The  original  design  of  the 
wall  bays  is  obscure  and  probably  varies 
considerably  from  the  present  form.  Now- 
low  half-round  arches  enter  the  inter-but¬ 
tress  chapels,  but  above  them  is  an  arcade 
of  segmental  wall  arches  that  supports  a 
corbel  table.  The  latter  is  molded  and  en¬ 
riched  with  bosses  from  w  hich  the  vaulting 
ribs  spring.  The  western  bay  possesses 
complete  its  vault,  which  is  also  of  the 
barrel  form,  but  covered  with  a  complex 
system  of  ribs  forming  a  pseudo-lierne 
vault.  The  apse  also  is  covered  with  such 
a  rib  pattern.  The  north  range  of  chapels 
partly  remains  and  shows  simple  compart¬ 


ments  with  domical  roofs.  What  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  sacristy  occurs  at  the  junction  of 
the  western  transept  and  chancel.  It  is 
rectangular  with  fragments  of  a  rectangular 
domical  roof.  A  cloister  once  seems  to 
have  been  located  south  of  the  chapel,  but 
there  are  no  significant  remains  of  it. 

The  church  of  San  Nicolas  de  Bari, 
usually,  but  perhaps  mistakenly,  dated 
as  1502  or  1503  et  seq.,  stands  in  abject 
ruin  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the 
cathedral.  The  piers  were  treated  with 
engaged  baroque  columns  of  which  there 
are  scanty  survivals.  The  plan  of  the 
building  is  obscure,  but  appears  to  have 
been  cruciform,  with  the  east  arm  parti¬ 
tioned  off"  by  a  gallery  into  the  church. 

There  are  other  early  churches  which  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  writer  to  examine, 
though  they  may  be  of  importance. 


Photorrapb  by  T.  T.  Waterman 

INTERIOR  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL 

The  nave  and  aisle  vaulting,  looking  northwest.  At  the  left  is  the  modern  tomb  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
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These  include  Santa  Barbara,  San  Lazaro, 
San  Miguel,  Las  Mercedes  and  Carmen. 

The  cathedral  (1514  et  seq.)  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  important  example  of 
true  mediaeval  architecture  in  the  New 
World.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  exceed¬ 
ing  one  hundred  feet  in  over-all  width,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  internal 
length.  The  nave  is  eight  bays  long  with¬ 
out  clerestory,  transepts  or  crossing  and 
terminates  in  a  shallow  polygonal  apse. 
The  bays  are  eighteen  feet  on  centers  of 
piers,  the  nave  thirty-six  feet  wide  and  the 
aisles  slightly  over  eighteen  feet  wide.  Be¬ 
yond  the  aisles  and  between  the  charac¬ 
teristic  deep  buttresses  are  chapels  which 
are  square  in  plan,  though  the  four  south¬ 
west  chapels  are  long  rectangles  due  to  a 
southward  elongation.  In  the  third  bay 
from  the  east,  the  chapels  are  omitted  in 
favor  of  portals.  The  southeast  and  north¬ 
east  corners  of  the  building  (separated  by 
the  apse)  are  formed  into  sacristies,  that 
to  the  south  being  of  considerable  richness. 


The  extraoidinar>'  affinity  of  this  plan  to 
that  of  the  cathedral  of  Palma  de  Mallorca 
is  made  evident  by  the  two  plans  here 
shown. 

The  fine  arcade  of  the  Dominican  nave 
is  formed  by  cylindrical  piers,  with  delicate 
molded  bases  and  caps,  the  latter  orna¬ 
mented  with  rudimentary  ball  flowers. 
The  proportion  of  the  nave  is  unusual,  the 
width  being  abnormally  great  for  the 
height.  This  creates  a  vault  of  great 
breadth,  the  ascent  of  which  is  equal  to  if 
not  greater  than  the  height  of  the  piers, 
dwarfing  them  to  some  extent.  The  full 
effect  of  the  piers  is  more  readily  obtained 
in  the  aisles,  which  are  covered  with 
quadripartite  vaults  of  normal  proportion. 
The  aisle  walls  are  enriched  with  engaged 
responds  of  the  nave  arcades,  each  bay 
containing  a  richly  shafted  pointed  arch 
opening  into  the  aisle  chapel.  In  the 
clerestory  wall  occur  shafted  trefoil  lancet 
windows.  The  aisle  chapels  are  simple  in 
design,  though  several  possess  fine  vaulting 


R«prodaeed  with  th«  permi««ion  of  tbe  M«dia«val  Aoodemy  of  Amerieo:  T.  T.  Watermaa  mana.  et  del. 

PLAN  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  PALMA  DE  MALLORCA 


rhotoKmpb  by  T.  T.  Waterman 

NORTH  AISLE  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  SANTO  DOMINGO 
A  view  towards  the  east,  showing  the  nave  piers  with  ball-flower  ornament  and  the  vaulting. 


Pbotocraph  by  CMtilio 
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ment.  On  account  of  the  great  height 
and  width  of  the  vault  the  diagonal  ribs, 
instead  of  intersecting  at  the  ridge  rib,  do 
so  half-way  up,  thus  creating  the  penetra¬ 
tion  for  the  nave  arcade.  Between  the 
intersections  and  the  ridge  rib  is  a  minor 
transverse  rib.*  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  main  transverse  arches  show  a 
triple  order  of  mouldings,  the  diagonal  and 
minor  transverse  ribs  a  double,  and  the 
ridge  ribs  a  single.  In  this  way  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  three  orders  at  the  crown  of 
the  vault  produces  an  effect  of  interlacing 
elements.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that 
on  account  of  the  long  radius  of  the  main 
transverse  arches  the  penetrations  over 
the  nave  arcade  would  normally  be  in¬ 
effectively  shallow.  With  this  evidently 
in  mind  the  designer  gave  the  penetrations 

•  A  very  beautiful  simplified  rendering  of  this  same 
scheme  was  employed  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at 
Torroella  de  Montgrt,  near  Gerona  in  Spain. 


and  undoubtedly  once  contained  contem¬ 
porary  furnishings  of  great  beauty.  The 
only  reredos  that  is  fully  in  harmony  with 
the  building  is  that  in  the  westernmost 
chapel  of  the  north  range.  It  contains 
what  appears  to  be  a  fine  fifteenth-centurx- 
Spanish  painting  of  Our  Lady  of  Antigua, 
attributed  to  Antonio  del  Rinc6n. 

The  vaulting  of  the  cathedral  is  of  para¬ 
mount  interest,  and  was  built  with  skill 
and  imagination.  The  arches  of  the  nave 
arcade  (which  extend  to  the  high  vault, 
without  a  clerestory)  and  the  diagonal 
and  transverse  ribs  of  the  vaulting  grow 
from  the  cylindrical  stilt  of  the  piers.  In 
the  aisles  the  ribs  form  themselves  into  a 
conventional  quadripartite  vault,  but  in 
the  nave  they  interlace  to  form  a  rich 
pattern  of  unusual,  if  not  unique,  form. 
The  vault  itself  seems  to  be  simply  a  barrel 
vault  with  penetrations,  though  the  w^eb 
may  be  slightly  domical  in  each  compart¬ 
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horizontal  ridge  ribs,  thus  not  only  accen¬ 
tuating  the  shadows  but  creating  curious 
spandrels  over  the  arches  between  the 
nave  and  the  aisles.  The  intersections  of 
the  vaulting  ribs  are  covered  with  bosses 
which  are  simple  and  rather  ineffective 
except  in  the  case  of  the  main  boss  of  the 
apse  vault.  This  is  circular,  with  a  foliated 
border  enclosing  what  appear  to  be  the 
symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists  and  the 
.^gnus  Dei.  The  boss  is  partly  poly- 
chromed  and  gilt.  The  minor  bosses  of 
the  chancel  vault,  which  is  of  the  full  lierne 
type,  are  also  carved,  as  are  the  caps  of 
the  vaulting  shafts  and  the  inner  orders  of 
the  chancel  arch.  The  two  light  clere¬ 
story  windows  of  the  apse  have  mullions 
and  a  simple  tracer)’,  which  curiously 
enough  seems  to  be  otherwise  lacking  in 
the  churches  of  the  city. 

The  aisle  chapels  of  the  cathedral  con¬ 
tain  a  variety  of  vaults  which  range  from 
simple  domes  through  ribbed  domes  to 
quadripartite  vaults  with  and  without 
tiercerons.  The  Capilla  Mayor  possesses 
stilted  elliptical  vaults  of  rich  and  un¬ 
orthodox  ribbing,  and  the  south  portal  bay 
of  the  aisle  a  fine  lierne  vault  with  a  curious 
warping  of  the  main  diagonal  ribs  to 
form  a  lozenge  panel  at  the  crown,  as  at 
San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  at  Toledo.  The 
vault  of  this  bay  is  raised  higher  than  the 
others  not  only  to  accentuate  the  portal 
but  to  accommodate  the  organ.  This 
latter  stands  on  a  stone  corbelled  loft  of 
two  tiers,  the  lower  course  being  carved 
with  six  cherubs  holding  garlands  on 
which  swing  monkeys,  and  the  upper  with 
cherub  heads  between  skewed  modillions. 
The  portal  below  the  organ  loft  has  the 
familiar  flat  arch  with  quarter  round 


haunches  in  the  style  of  Francis  I,  so  often 
seen  in  Spain,  with  richly  shafted  jambs 
and  carved  archivolt. 

The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  a  simple 
expression  of  the  structure.  In  elevation 
the  vaults  of  the  aisle  chapels  show  in  a 
series  of  segmental  roofs,  plastered  like 
the  side  walls.  The  buttresses  appear  in 
a  range  of  bold  unbroken  projections 
framing  the  trefoil  lancet  clerestory  win¬ 
dows.  For  infill  these  windows  have  a 
curious  honeycomb  web  of  masonry  (of 
indeterminate  antiquity)  into  which  small 
lights  of  glass  are  set. 

The  west  front,  like  Mallorca,  sho\vs 
lour  great  buttresses,  two  each  on  the 
lines  of  the  aisle  walls  and  nave  arcades, 
the  faces  of  the  latter  buttresses  carved  and 
molded  in  the  cinquecento  style.  The  clas¬ 
sic  entablatures  of  the  buttresses  are 
carried  across  the  face  of  the  nave  wall, 
but  in  spite  of  Renaissance  influence  the 
traditional  great  western  double  doors  of 
the  Gothic  period  occur.  The  trumeau 
of  the  latter  is  in  the  form  of  an  attenuated 
Corinthian  column  supporting  the  spring 
of  a  pair  of  heroic  arches  over  the  doors, 
with  carved  and  coffered  archivolts.  The 
east  end  of  the  cathedral  is  perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  and  arresting  element  of 
the  exterior  design,  with  its  massing  of 
planes  and  angles  and  the  rich  coloring  of 
the  weathered  stone  and  lichens. 

As  with  the  exterior  of  Santo  Domingo 
church,  the  cathedral  is  a  synthesis  of 
Spanish  American  building,  illustrating 
in  its  simpler  aspects  the  true  nobility  of 
functional  architecture.  In  its  self-conscious 
design  elements,  the  cathedral  shows  the 
tendencies  that  were  to  bring  on  the  se¬ 
ductive  Churrigueresque. 


Inauguration  of  the  Inter-American 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences 

EARL  X.  BRESSMAN 
Director  of  the  Institute 


March  19,  1943,  is  an  important  date  in 
the  history  of  the  Inter-American  Institute 
of  Agricultural  Sciences,  for  it  was  on  that 
day  that  President  Rafael  Angel  Calderon 
Guardia  of  Costa  Rica  and  \'^ice  President 
Henry  A.  Wallace  of  the  United  States 
journeyed  to  Turrialba,  Costa  Rica,  and 
inaugurated  the  first  field  office  of  the 
Institute  by  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the 
new  dormitory  building. 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  recall  that 
it  was  in  October  1942  that  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  acting 
as  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
Institute,  chose  the  Turrialba  site  from 
those  offered  by  various  American  govern¬ 
ments.*  Preliminary  planning  for  the 
Institute  had  been  done  by  a  committee 
of  the  Board  headed  by  Dr.  Hector  David 
Castro,  then  Minister  (now  Ambassador) 
of  El  Salvador  in  Washington. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  March  19  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  left  San 
Jose  by  automobile.  Along  the  beautiful 
highway  they  were  greeted  by  school 
children  at  Cartago,  Juan  Vinas  and  Para- 
iso.  At  Turrialba,  local  officials  met  them 
and  escorted  the  official  party  to  the  site 
of  the  ceremonies  on  the  Institute  grounds 
about  three  miles  from  the  town.  These 
three  miles  were  lined  with  gaily-dressed 
school  children  waving  Costa  Rican  and 
American  flags. 

1  See  Bulletin,  December  1942,  p.  703,  for  addi¬ 
tional  details,  including  a  vieiv  of  the  site. 
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Before  a  crowd  estimated  by  local  papers 
at  10,000  people,  the  President  and  Vice 
President  gave  stirring  addresses  setting 
forth  the  aims  of  the  Institute  and  what 
its  work  will  mean  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
hemisphere.  The  President  of  Costa  Rica 
said; 

When  our  zealous  historians  compile  for  poster¬ 
ity  the  events  of  this  period,  remarkable  for  the 
gravity  and  complexity  of  the  disturbing  problems 
confronting  us,  they  will  have  to  signalize  as  really 
happy  days,  like  those  which  the  Romans  marked 
with  white  stones  signifying  their  joyous  friendli¬ 
ness,  those  of  your  arrival  and  your  stay  in  Costa 
Rica. 

High  dignitaries  of  your  great  Republic  have 
come  to  our  country  at  various  times,  thus  honor¬ 
ing  its  freedom  and  tranquillity;  but  no  such 
visit  has  been  surrounded  by  the  memorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  give  yours  the  importance  and 
value  of  a  glorious  event.  You  arc  an  heir  of  those 
noble  Puritans  who  left  the  Old  World  to  build  on 
this  privileged  continent  the  firm  foundations  of  a 
New  World — destined  to  become  the  marvel  of 
the  centuries — and  a  compatriot  and  emulator  of 
Washington,  the  enlightened  leader;  of  Lincoln, 
the  humanitarian;  of  Wilson,  the  visionary;  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  peerless  democrat. 
Thus  you  have  legitimate  title  to  the  respect  of 
every  nation;  and  you,  Mr.  Vice  President,  like 
your  great  and  illustrious  President,  add  to  such 
excellences  the  lofty  prestige  of  being  one  of  the 
principal  and  most  gallant  leaders  of  the  foremost 
democracy  in  the  world.  This  is  indisputably  a 
high  piosition,  especially  in  view  of  the  sum  of  the 
fundamental  components  of  that  democracy, 
which  is  now  engaged  with  all  its  material  and 
human  resources,  over  the  waves  of  all  the  seas, 
under  the  mists  of  all  the  skies,  in  a  duel  to  the 
death  such  as  no  other  age  has  witnessed,  between 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  WALLACE  AT  THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

“I  have  the  highest  hojJes  for  the  young  men  who  will  gather  here,”  said  the  Vice  President.  “They  will 
learn  not  only  scientific  principles  of  agriculture  but  also  their  practical  application.”  Students  are 
exjjected  from  all  the  American  Republics. 


the  ideal  of  the  educated  man  and  the  satanic 
impulse  of  the  savage;  between  light  and  darkness; 
between  the  nobleness  of  liberty  and  the  ignominy 
of  slavery;  between  respect  for  human  dignity 
and  for  the  sovereignty  of  nations,  strong  or  weak, 
and  the  concept  of  the  individual  lowered  to  being 
merely  a  member  of  a  herd  and  contempt  for,  and 
mutilation  of,  small  and  undefended  countries; 
between  the  bright  Ariel  and  the  abominable 
Caliban;  between  the  monstrous  fantasy  which, 
abhoring  sublime  religious  and  philosophic  be¬ 
liefs,  is  already  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  and  the 
Christian  philosophy  which  begins  to  glimpse  the 
miraculous  light  of  victory  over  the  highest  p>eaks. 
To  be,  like  you,  Mr.  Vice  President,  a  representa¬ 
tive  and  leader  of  such  a  Republic  and  such  a 
democracy,  carries  with  it  well  deserved  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened  free  men  of  the 
earth. 

You  have  lived  democracy — which  is  consub- 
stantial  with  the  soul  of  your  great  country — 
throughout  your  life;  but  you  have  also  had  the 
opportunity  to  refine  and  jjerfect  it  during  the 
wise  administration  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  to  whose  share  it  has  fallen,  first,  to 
face,  to  study,  and  to  resolve  the  arduous  and 


thorny  problems  of  a  humanity  tottering  on  the 
unsteady  foundation  of  maldistribution  and  priv¬ 
ilege,  which  are,  in  substance,  injustice;  and  then, 
to  confront  the  apocalyptic  storm  which  unleashed 
on  our  planet  total  war  with  all  its  frightful  con¬ 
sequences. 

We  have  seen  youi  great  country  and  your  great 
President — who  fortunately  has  had  your  valuable 
collaboration — conceive  and  put  into  practice  a 
plan  contemplating  the  readjustment  of  wealth 
and  necessities,  of  capital  and  labor,  according  to 
the  social  precepts  of  Christianity  which  concede 
to  every  man  at  the  very  moment  of  his  birth  the 
right  to  live  in  a  world  ruled  by  justice.  Later  we 
saw  how  your  countrymen,  traditionally  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  constructive  civilian  tasks  of  peace, 
order  and  labor,  rose  from  one  comer  of  the 
Republic  to  the  other  when  the  trumpets  sounded 
to  war.  They  showed  calm  courage  as  if  fired  by 
their  love  and  devotion  to  the  most  noble  of 
human  conquests,  the  tenets  of  democracy: 
Liberty,  justice,  and  law,  a  brilliant  triangle  that 
embraces  the  most  leg;itimate  aspirations  of  the 
human  race. 

You  have  arrived,  Mr.  Vice  President,  in  a 
nation  sister  to  yours  in  common  continental 
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destiny,  and  an  ally  in  the  war  conflict.  When 
CkKta  Rica,  before  any  other  country,  declared 
w£ir  on  Japan — ^and  I  make  this  reference  to  its 
priority  not  in  any  spirit  of  boastfulness  but  as  an 
evidence  of  our  loyal  solidarity  with  the  noble 
principles  for  which  the  democracies  are  fighting — 
we  knew  that  final  victory  would  not  bring  you 
or  us  material  advantages  or  rights  of  conquest; 
unlike  the  Phoenicians,  we  did  not  enter  the 
struggle  in  pursuit  of  booty,  but  to  guarantee  to 
present  and  future  generations  the  possession  of  a 
world  more  just  and  more  free,  ruled  by  a  deep 
respect  for  human  dignity. 

The  battle  of  the  p>eace  we  shall  also  have  to  fight 
shoulder  to  shoulder;  and  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  watchwords  in  the  task  of  those  supreme  hours 
will  be  your  dictum  that  “we  can  begin  to  make 
of  the  earth  a  world  of  good  neighbors  and  we 
want  to  begin  now.”  A  world  of  good  neighbors 
is  the  most  alluring  perspective  that  can  open 
before  the  bewildered  gaze  of  today’s  dturkened 
and  tragic  world:  a  more  altruistic,  more  fraternal, 
more  humane  world,  where  man  will  not  prey  on 
man  and  nations  will  not  distrust  one  another, 
each  shutting  itself  within  the  walls  of  fierce 
nationalism. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  your  visit,  Mr. 
Vice  President,  of  undeniable  importance  for 
Costa  Rica,  to  which  I  must  refer:  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  of 
.Agricultural  Sciences. 

This  Institute  had  its  inception  in  a  resolution 
approved  by  the  Eighth  American  Scientific 


Congress,  which  was  followed  by  another  passed 
by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  at  its  session  of  June  5,  1940,  creating  the 
Inter- American  Committee  of  Tropical  Agricul¬ 
ture,  to  which  the  establishment  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  was  entrusted. 

Because  we  know  that  the  significance  of  this 
Institute  for  the  future  of  Costa  Rica  exceeds  the 
calculations  of  present  foresight;  because  we 
cherish  the  conviction  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  projects  (fortunately  already  on  the  road 
to  successful  realization),  which  the  authorities  of 
our  country  have  ever  known;  because  we  are 
fully  aware  of  what  this  Institute  will  mean  in 
technical  advances,  and  therefore  in  an  expanded 
and  flourishing  agriculture,  we  consider  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  this  Institute  in  our  country  a  wonderful 
gift,  which  will  merit  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
Costa  Ricans. 

Furthermore,  it  will  magnificently  serve  the 
ideal  of  an  effective  Pan  Americanism.  Founded 
in  order  to  “encourage  and  advance  education  and 
sciences  in  Costa  Rica  and  in  the  other  American 
Republics  through  teaching,  research,  experimen¬ 
tation,  extension  activities,  general  education  and 
training  in  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture,” — 
so  reads  part  of  the  contract  in  question — we  are 
already  looking  forward  to  seeing  here  together 
within  a  short  time  thousands  of  young  students 
from  the  twenty-one  American  Republics,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  firiendly  compsmionship  characteristic  of 
their  age  and  the  community  of  interests  created 
by  science  among  its  followers,  cultivating  our 


PART  OF  THE  CROWD 

Costa  Ricans  were  so 
much  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  the  new 
Institute  that  10,000  of 
them  came  to  the  opening 
ceremonies  by  special 
train,  by  buses  and  by 
other  conveyances. 
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SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

greeted  the 

NOTED  VISITORS 

Along  the  three  miles  from 
Turrialba  to  the  Institute 
grounds  children  waved 
Costa  Rican  and  Ameri¬ 
can  flags. 
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fertile  soil,  enjoying  our  mild  climate  and  our 
.Arcadian  p>eace.  In  their  scientific  studies  there 
will  certainly  prevail  a  noble  desire  to  excel  in 
order  to  take  a  treasure  of  precious  knowledge 
back  to  their  home  countries,  and  in  the  matter  of 
continental  union,  they  will  give  life  to  the  mar¬ 
velous  dream  of  our  heroes  of  indeptendence. 

Costa  Rica  will  collaborate,  I  promise  you,  Mr. 
X'ice  President,  in  the  success  of  this  Institute.  It 
is  entrusted  to  us  and  we  shall  strive  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  to  make  its  activities  and  development 
requite  the  legitimate  expectations  of  the  continent 
and  the  wise  inspiration  that  gave  it  life. 

You  leave,  Mr.  Vice  President,  embedded  in 
the  kindly  soil  of  Costa  Rica,  the  first  stone  of  the 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
but  through  the  miraculous  spell  of  a  symbolic 
alchemy,  that  stone  is  turned  into  the  golden 
anchor  of  our  remembrance  of  you,  which  we 
shall  cherish  forever  in  our  hearts. 

Vice  President  Wallace,  speaking  in 
Spanish,  replied  to  the  following  effect: 

Mr.  President,  Members  op  the  Cabinet,  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Guests,  Friends,  Good  Neighbors: 

1  am  happy  to  be  in  this  beautiful  country  of 
Costa  Rica  and  to  take  part  here  at  Turrialba  in 
the  ceremonies  inaugurating  the  Inter-American 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences.  First  of  all  I 
desires  to  congratulate  this  city  especially,  and  all 
Costa  Rica  as  well,  not  only  on  having  been  chosen 


as  a  suitable  site  for  an  institution  of  this  kind,  but 
also  on  having  the  vision  necessary  to  foresee  what 
this  Institute  may  accomplish  in  coming  years. 

All  the  republics  of  this  hemisphere  have  shared 
in  the  creation  of  this  Institute.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  all  will  cooperate  in  its  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  not  only  in  a  material  manner,  but  also  with 
ideas,  leaders,  and  students.  This  is  not,  and 
should  not  be,  an  undertaking  merely  of  Costa 
Rica  and  the  United  States.  This  Institute  should 
have  recourse  to  the  whole  hemisphere  for  its 
orientation  and  should  become  a  center  of  agri¬ 
cultural  information.  If  that  information  is  to  be 
of  use,  it  must  be  made  available  to  the  youth  of 
the  whole  hemisphere  so  that  it  can  be  applied  and 
utilized  by  all  our  nations.  A  convention  among 
the  governments  of  all  the  American  republics  is 
being  drawn  up  as  a  basis  for  assuring  the  existence 
of  this  Institute.  I  have  the  highest  hopes  for  the 
young  men  who  will  gather  here  as  soon  as  the 
Institute  has  been  able  to  construct  the  necessary 
buildings.  In  this  delightful  tropical  climate  the 
students  will  learn  not  only  scientific  principles, 
but  also  their  practical  application.  They  will 
exchange  ideas  and  will  keep  informed  of  the  rapid 
changes  in  world  economic  conditions.  Here  they 
will  have  the  joy  of  discovering  truth  and  of  plac¬ 
ing  it  at  the  service  of  a  great  industry — Agricul¬ 
ture. 

For  years  there  has  been  talk  of  the  necessity 
for  such  an  institution  as  this.  The  present  great 
emergency  has  crystallized  these  aspirations  and 
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now  we  see  spread  before  us  its  rich  land  in  this 
beautiful  valley — a  wide  expanse,  rich  vegetation, 
dashing  streams,  lofty  mountains.  Here  the 
young  agriculturist  can  do  his  best  work.  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  crop  that  cannot  be  studied 
here  or  in  the  immediate  and  accessible  vicinity. 
It  should  be  a  pleasure  to  share  in  the  activities  of 
this  Institute. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  1  had  tlte  privilege 
of  beginning  the  hemispheric  group  research  on 
rubber — perhaps  the  most  important  strategic 
product  at  present.  In  the  adjoining  rubber 
experiment  station  you  have  visible  proof  of  a 
research  project  planned  to  solve  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem.  That  same  experiment  station  has  been  a 
center  for  the  selection  and  development  of  rubber 
trees  resistant  to  the  South  American  leaf 
disease — a  disease  that  in  the  past  was  the  only 
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A  SCIENTIFIC  INTEREST 
President  Calder6n  Guardia  (left)  and  Vice 
President  Wallace  examine  a  leaf  of  a  rubber  tree. 


factor  limiting  the  profitable  development  of  rub¬ 
ber  plantations  in  Latin  .\merica.  The  Institute, 
as  is  natural,  will  take  up  vtirious  technical  and 
economic  problems  concerning  cash  crops  such  as 
rubber,  cinchona  bark,  vegetable  oils,  fibers,  and 
drugs,  but  in  my  opinion,  even  more  imp>ortant 
than  this  research  concerning  commercial  agri¬ 
cultural  products  will  be  studies  of  the  conditions 
of  rural  life.  The  Institute  has  already  set  apart 
five  acres  of  its  best  land  to  be  devoted  to  research 
in  food  crops  for  home  consumption.  The  socio¬ 
logical  and  economic  effects  of  such  a  project  as 
this  can  change  completely  in  a  generation  the 
course  of  life  in  this  hemisphere.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  Institute  recognizes  the  value  of  these 
studies. 

In  agriculture,  isolated  research  projects  have  a 
limited  vtdue.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring 
together  the  various  projects  not  only  here  at  the 
Institute,  but  also  in  the  agencies  throughout  the 
hemisphere  that  are  charged  with  carrying  out 
such  studies.  An  important  asp>ect  of  this  work 
involves  the  analysis  and  coordination  of  such 
activities  as  far  as  the  limitations  of  the  Institute 
will  p>ermit.  This  work  of  coordination  will  grow 
in  importance  with  time  and  with  the  progress 
made  by  various  entities  in  their  findings.  In  the 
scop>e  of  these  broad  studies  should  be  included 
land  pltmning  and  distribution,  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  the  utilization  of  water 
power — so  abundant  here  at  Turrialba — and  the 
relation  between  industrial  development  and 
agriculture. 

The  changes  in  agriculture  are  gradual  because 
of  its  very  nature.  Cropw  and  stock  develop 
slowly.  Habits,  some  well  founded  and  others  not, 
must  be  analyzed  and  techniques  of  expansion 
developed  before  discoveries  can  be  utilized. 

The  Institute  is  st2U'ting  under  difficult  condi¬ 
tions  as  far  as  the  lack  of  materials  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  its  buildings  is  concerned.  I  admire  the 
fortitude  of  its  directors  and  staff  as  they  set  about 
their  work  in  the  full  knowledge  of  these  obstacles. 
Everything  augurs  great  progress  in  a  brief  time. 

I  congratulate  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica, 
its  President,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  on  the  work  already 
accomplished. 

I  now  have  the  honor  of  declaring  inaugurated 
the  Inter-.\merican  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Sciences.  May  its  work  prosper  and  be  fruitful. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremonies  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture, Senor  Don  Mariano 
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VISITING  A  RUBBER  RESEARCH  STATION 


Left  to  right:  Dr.  Theodore  J.  Grant,  Director  of  the  Turrialba  station,  which  operates  as  part  of  the  rubber 
plant  investigations  project  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  President  Rafael  A.  Calderdn  Guardia  of  Costa  Rica;  Vice  President  Henry  A.  Wallace  of  the  United 
States;  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Bressman,  Director  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 


Montealegre,  on  behalf  of  the  Costa  Rican 
Government,  presented  the  first  1300  acres 
of  land  to  me  as  Director  of  the  Institute. 
Members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Costa 
Rica  sat  on  the  stage,  which  was  decorated 
with  the  flags  and  escutcheons  of  the  21 
•American  Republics.  The  ceremonies 
were  conducted  in  front  of  the  Institute’s 
first  building,  a  combined  office  and  stor¬ 
age  house,  which  had  been  completed  in 
less  than  one  month’s  time. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  center 
of  the  Institute  grounds  at  the  site  of  the 
permanent  buildings.  There  the  Presi¬ 
dent  placed  a  roll  of  important  papers  in 
the  cornerstone.  These  papers  included 
a  copy  of  each  of  the  following:  the  In¬ 
stitute's  charter,  its  contract  with  the 
Costa  Rican  Government,  the  issue  of  the 


Costa  Rican  Coflfee  Institute’s  journal 
devoted  to  the  new  institution,  a  number 
of  a  local  magazine  containing  pictures 
and  articles  on  the  subject,  and  the  speeches 
just  delivered.  The  Vice  President  cov¬ 
ered  the  receptacle  in  the  stone  and  the 
ceremonies  were  completed. 

A  tour  of  the  Institute  grounds  followed 
and  an  inspection  was  made  of  the  new 
permanent  roadways,  field  plots,  stone 
quarries,  and  coffee  and  cane  fields.  Great 
interest  was  shown  in  the  beautiful  plots 
of  food  crops,  planted  and  growing. 
Trials  of  the  best  varieties  to  grow  in  the 
Tropics,  effects  of  different  dates  of  plant¬ 
ing,  etc.,  were  observed.  A  series  of  plant¬ 
ings  in  which  the  same  seed  lots  were  used 
for  plantings  once  a  week  for  52  weeks 
promised  to  give  some  striking  results. 
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In  other  words,  the  Institute’s  first  re¬ 
search  efforts  were  examined.  The  food- 
crop  research  is  under  the  direction  of 
Joseph  Fennell,  a  former  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  employee  now 
assigned  to  the  Institute  by  the  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs. 
Mr.  Fennell,  the  foremost  breeder  of  tropi¬ 
cal  grapes  in  this  hemisphere,  has  several 
hundred  types  growing  in  Costa  Rica. 

Favorable  comment  on  the  splendid 
work  accomplished  was  expressed  by 
many  of  the  visitors.  In  a  short  period 
of  time  a  dream  of  decades  was  turned 
into  a  reality.  Evidences  of  an  efficient 
research  and  training  center  were  ob¬ 
served.  The  fundamental  work  necessary 
to  place  the  agriculture  of  the  hemisphere 
second  to  none  was  inaugurated  on  this 
March  day. 

Next  the  Presidential  party  visited  the 
adjoining  rubber  research  station  where 
studies  of  the  South  .American  leaf  disease 
of  Hevea  rubber  were  observed.  The 
work  was  explained  by  Dr.  Theodore  J. 


Grant,  director  of  the  station.  Spraying 
and  “top  working”  methods  that  over¬ 
come  the  disease  were  examined  in  detail. 

Finally  the  party  left  Turrialba  by 
special  train  to  view  the  beautiful  Re- 
ventaz6n  River  valley  and  the  great 
.Atlantic  coastal  plain  of  Costa  Rica. 
A  stop  was  made  at  the  2,000-acre  Good¬ 
year  rubber  plantation  at  Cairo.  Here 
were  demonstrated  modern  methods  of 
growing,  tapping  and  processing  Hevea 
rubber;  castilloa  rubber,  cryptostegia  rub¬ 
ber  and  balsa  were  also  observed.  Another 
stop  was  made  at  Monteverde  to  see  the 
6,000-acre  abaca  plantation  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company.  The  manager  of  the 
company  in  Costa  Rica  gave  detailed 
information  on  the  successful  planting  of 
this  crop,  perhaps  better  known  as  Manila 
hemp.  The  special  train  returned  to  San 
Jose  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
A  full  day  of  14  hours  was  spent  in  the 
field  inaugurating  the  Institute  and  study¬ 
ing  important  commercial  products  of 
tropical  agriculture. 


Social  Security  in  Ecuador 


A  NEW  SOCIAL  SECURITY  LAW  went  into 

effect  in  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  on  July 
25,  1942,  the  date  of  its  publication  in  the 
Registro  Oficial.  Social  security  itself  is  no 
innovation  in  Ecuador.  The  Government 
long  since  recognized  its  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  this  respect,  the  Pension 
and  Retirement  Law  having  been  enacted 
in  March  1928  and  a  General  Compulsoiy 
Insurance  Law’  (which  also  established 
the  National  Social  Security  Institute)  in 
1935.  As  time  and  experience  show'ed  the 
urgent  need  for  a  scientific  revision  of 
existing  procedures,  particularly  from  the 


actuarial  standpoint,  the  well-known  Euro¬ 
pean  technical  expert.  Dr.  Emilio  Schoen- 
baum,  was  engaged  in  1939  through  the 
International  Labor  Office  to  make  on 
the  ground  a  detailed  study  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  functioning  of  the  country’s 
social  insurance  scheme,  and  to  help 
formulate  a  plan  for  a  more  efficient  and 
stable  system.  The  new’  law,  therefore, 
is  the  result  of  careful  study  and  analysis, 
a  basic  reform  aimed  at  consolidating  and 
perfecting  the  already  established  system, 
rectifying  certain  initial  errors  and  defects 
of  organization  that  disturbed  the  financial 
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stability  and  proper  functioning  of  the 
pension  and  insurance  funds.  At  the  same 
time  it  represents  appreciable  improve¬ 
ments  in  benefits  for  the  great  group  of 
public  and  private  workers  covered  by 
its  provisions. 

Under  the  new  law  social  insurance  is 
made  obligatory  for  “all  persons  who 
perform  any  work  by  virtue  of  a  labor 
contract  or  by  appointment;  that  is, 
public  and  private  employees,”  as  well  as 
“apprentices  subject  to  an  apprenticeship 
contract.”  Excepted  from  the  application 
of  the  law  are  the  husband  or  wife,  minor 
children  (under  eighteen  years  of  age), 
and  the  parents  of  an  employer  who  work 
exclusively  for  the  respective  spouse, 
parent,  or  child;  likewise,  the  law  does  not 
apply  to  foreigners  who  come  to  the 
country  as  private  employees  under  con¬ 
tract  and  who  can  certify  to  the  Social 
Security  Institute  that  they  are  already 
protected  by  insurance  that  guarantees 
them  benefits  at  least  equal  to  those  of 
the  Ecuadorean  law,  and  foreigners  who 
come  to  work  in  the  country  under  a 
contract  of  not  more  than  a  year’s  duration. 
Employers  are  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  registering  their  workers  in  the 
Insurance  Bureau  and  of  remitting  to  the 
Bureau  the  employer  and  employee  con¬ 
tributions  required  by  law.  For  purposes 
of  the  law,  the  State,  municipalities,  and 
other  public  entities  are  considered  as  the 
employers  of  their  respective  personnel. 

The  extension  of  social  security  benefits 
to  agricultural,  domestic,  part-time,  sea¬ 
sonal,  and  home  workers  is  foreseen  by 
the  law,  for  it  authorizes  the  Social 
Security  Institute,  following  necessary 
preliminary  studies  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Power,  to  fix  the  condi¬ 
tions  to  be  applied  to  such  workers; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  Institute  is 
authorized  to  extend  the  insurance  benefits 
to  certain  groups  of  those  workers  when 


they  meet  conditions  that  can  be  suit¬ 
ably  adapted  to  the  present  general 
insurance  plan. 

Besides  defining  salaries  and  wages 
(by  which  is  meant  total  remuneration, 
including  regular,  extra,  supplemental,  or 
overtime  pay,  commissions,  bonuses,  share 
of  profits,  housing,  food,  or  any  other  kind 
of  accessory  compensation  normally  of¬ 
fered  in  industry  or  service),  the  law  also 
provides  for  the  salary  and  wage  ranges 
within  which  all  the  insured  are  to  be 
classified.  For  each  range  a  base  wage  or 
salary  is  to  be  fixed  for  purposes  of  cal¬ 
culating  the  contributions  to  the  insurance 
fund.  If  the  wage  or  salary'  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  exceeds  the  maximum  in  his  range, 
the  surplus  is  not  to  be  considered  in 
figuring  such  contributions.  Apprentices 
who  receive  no  wages  will  be  considered 
as  falling  within  the  lowest  wage  category 
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Minister  of  Social  Welfare  and  Public  Health  of 
Ecuador. 
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and  all  insurance  contributions  of  such 
persons  must  be  paid  by  the  employer. 

Organization 

The  administrative  set-up  under  the 
new  law  remains  essentially  the  same  as  it 
was  under  the  old  laws.  The  entire  system 
will  be  directed,  superintended,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  National  Social  Security 
Institute  (Instituto  Nacional  de  Prevision) 
through  the  Pension  Bureau  (Caja  de  Pen- 
siones)  and  the  Insurance  Bureau  (Caja  del 
Seguro),  all  three  of  these  entities  being 
autonomous  in  their  respective  functions. 
The  Ministry-  of  Public  Welfare,  howe\Tr,  is 
given  over-all  authority  to  superintend  the 


Institute  itself  and  to  approve  the  budgets 
of  that  body  and  the  two  Bureaus. 

The  Institute  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Directors  composed  of  [nine  members,  two  of 
them  appointed  by  the  President  and  one 
by  the  Supreme  Court;  the  Professor  of 
Sociology'  of  the  Central  University;  the 
Director  of  Public  Welfare  of  Quito;  the 
Director  General  of  Labor;  the  Superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  Pension  Bureau  and  the 
Insurance  Bureau;  and  a  physician  named 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  Pension  Bureau,  through  which 
public  employees,  banking  and  private 
insurance  company'  personnel,  and  the 
Bureau’s  own  employees  are  insured,  will 
also  act  as  administrator  for  military  pen¬ 
sions  until  military'  insurance  can  be 
legally  organized,  and  as  depository  for  the 
Compulsory'  Military  Savings  Fund.  The 
Insurance  Bureau  is  the  social  security 
organism  of  private  employees  (except 
banking  and  private  insurance  company 
employees,  as  noted  above).  The  two 
Bureaus  operate  under  the  direction  of 
their  respective  administrative  councils, 
composed  in  each  case  of  one  member 
appointed  by  the  Ministry'  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  and  four  members,  appointed  by'  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute.  The 
latter  represent  the  insured  groups  and 
those  who  are  already  receiving  benefits; 
in  the  case  of  the  Insurance  Bureau  they 
include  a  representative  of  private  em¬ 
ployers. 

The  Institute  is  to  have  an  actuarial  and 
statistical  department,  the  chief  of  which 
will  be  named  by  the  President  of  Ecuador, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  the  administrative  costs  of  the  Institute 
are  to  be  proportionately  divided  between 
the  Pension  and  Insurance  Bureaus. 

The  scope  of  the  Medical  Department, 
which  under  the  old  laws  has  been  func¬ 
tioning  under  the  direction  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Council  of  the  Insurance  Bureau 
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and  which  handles  the  administration  of 
sickness  and  maternity  insurance,  is  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  new  law  to  cover  all  insured 
workers,  that  is,  public,  banking  and  pri¬ 
vate  insurance  employees  as  well  as  the 
private  employee  group  covered  directly 
by  the  Insurance  Bureau  itself.  A  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Department  is  also 
created  in  the  Insurance  Bureau  to 
administer  industrial  accident  and  occu¬ 
pational  disease  insurance.  To  facilitate 
direct  contact  between  the  official  social 
security  organisms  and  employers,  em¬ 
ployees,  and  beneficiaries,  the  two  bureaus 
are  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Institute,  to  establish  branches,  agencies, 
and  dispensaries  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  as  circumstances  may  make 
advisable. 

Benefits 

Benefits  under  the  new  law  comprise  the 
following  categories;  Sickness,  maternity, 
invalidity,  and  survivors’  insurance;  old 
age  pensions;  and  industrial  accident  and 
occupational  disease  insurance.  In  case 
of  illness,  the  insured  persons  enjoy  the 
right  to  receive  necessary  medical,  surgical, 
and  pharmaceutical  assistance  and  finan¬ 
cial  compensation  when  the  illness  pro¬ 
duces  incapacity  for  work.  Insured  women 
workers  will  receive  pre-natal,  obstetrical, 
and  post-natal  care  and  partial  pay  during 
a  fixed  period  before  and  after  childbirth. 
Invalidity  and  old-age  pensions  must  in  all 
cases  be  not  less  than  a  legally  fixed 
minimum.  Widows  and  children  of  in¬ 
sured  workers  will  receive  pensions;  and 
in  case  such  survivors  are  lacking,  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters  of  deceased  work¬ 
ers  will  receive  the  insurance  benefits. 
For  victims  of  industrial  accidents  or  occu¬ 
pational  diseases,  provision  is  made  for 
medical,  surgical,  and  pharmaceutical 
assistance,  prosthetic  and  orthopedic  ser¬ 
vices,  gratuities,  and,  finally,  pensions  in 
case  of  permanent  total  or  partial  disa¬ 


bility.  Widows  and  orphans  of  industrial 
accident  or  disease  victims  are  also  entitled 
to  pensions.  Furthermore,  the  National 
Social  Security  Institute  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  issue  special  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  voluntary  sickness  and  maternity 
insurance  for  members  of  the  families  of 
insured  workers. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  benefits, 
the  Insurance  Bureau  is  also  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  optional  and 
additional  insurance,  to  be  organized 
under  the  direction  of  a  special  depart¬ 
ment  and  to  be  financed,  audited,  and 
administered  separately  from  the  other 
funds.  Participants  in  the  optional  in¬ 
surance  plan  will  comprise  those  persons 
for  whom  no  obligatory  insurance  has  as 
yet  been  established,  i.  e.,  agricultural, 
domestic,  part-time,  seasonal,  and  home 
workers,  and  the  benefits  may  include  one 
or  more  of  the  regular  categories  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Re¬ 
quirements  for  participation  and  the 
premiums  for  such  insurance  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  means  of  special  regulations 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Social  Security  Institute. 

Additional  insurance  may  be  secured 
by  employers  and  by  workers  themselves 
who  already  fall  within  the  requirements 
of  the  obligatory  plan,  the  object  of  such 
insurance  being  to  provide  for  larger 
benefits  than  those  possible  under  the 
regular  obligatory  system.  Contracts  for 
additional  insurance  may  be  either  indi¬ 
vidual  or  collective;  premiums  may  be 
paid  in  a  lump  sum  or  periodically, 
according  to  rates  and  conditions  specified 
by  the  actuarial  and  statistical  depart¬ 
ment  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Institute. 

Sources  of  social  security  funds 

The  imperative  need  of  providing  the 
country’s  social  security  organization  with 
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resources  appropriate  to  a  reasonable 
system  of  benefits  but  still  within  national 
economic  possibilities  and  of  establishing 
financial  stability  in  the  Pension  Bureau 
led  to  important  changes  in  the  chapter 
of  the  law  devoted  to  funds.  The  Pension 
Bureau,  ever  since  its  creation  in  1928, 
had  suffered  from  a  serious  actuarial 
deficit.  The  reforms  contained  in  the  new 
law,  based  on  careful  and  detailed  tech¬ 
nical  studies  of  the  problem,  provide 
generally  for  an  increase  in  state,  personal, 
and  employer  contributions. 

In  addition  to  funds  already  on  hand 
when  the  new  law  went  into  effect,  returns 
on  investments,  fines,  donations,  legacies, 
grants,  etc.,  the  Pension  Bureau  is  to  have 
the  following  resources;  Contributions 
of  7  percent  of  base  pay  by  both  workers 
and  employers  in  the  case  of  banking 
institutions,  municipalities,  and  other  de¬ 
centralized  public  entities;  5  percent  and 


3  percent  of  salaries  and  wages  of  Govern¬ 
ment  employees,  to  be  paid  to  the  fund 
by  the  employees  and  the  Government, 
respectively;  14  percent  of  salaries  and 
wages  to  be  contributed  by  employees  of 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government 
and  other  organisms  of  the  public  service 
where  the  remuneration  is  variable  and 
not  fixed  in  periodic  budgets;  14  percent 
of  declared  income  to  be  contributed  by 
voluntary  affiliates  of  the  Pension  Bureau; 
1  percent  of  salaries  and  pensions  to  be 
contributed  by  active  or  reserve  members 
of  the  armed  forces;  the  personal  con¬ 
tributions  of  those  who  may  participate 
in  the  plan  for  voluntary  family  insurance 
(as  mentioned  above),  in  amounts  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Institute;  and  a  Government 
contribution  equal  to  40  percent  of  pen¬ 
sions  paid  out  by  the  Pension  Bureau. 

The  funds  of  the  Insurance  Bureau  are 
to  be  drawn  from  the  following  sources: 
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Contributions  equal  to  5  percent  of  base 
salaries  and  wages  to  be  paid  by  private 
employees  and  workers  and  7  percent  of 
such  remuneration  to  be  paid  by  their 
employers;  12  percent  of  declared  income 
to  be  paid  by  voluntary  affiliates  of  the 
insurance  plan;  the  personal  contributions 
of  workers  who  wish  to  participate  in 
voluntaiA'  family  insurance;  premiums  on 
additional  and  optional  insurance,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Institute;  premiums  on  in¬ 
dustrial  accident  and  occupational  disease 
insurance,  to  be  paid  exclusively  by  em¬ 
ployers;  funds  already  on  hand,  interest  on 
investments,  fines,  donations,  legacies, 
grants,  and  the  Reserve  Fund  established 
by  the  Labor  Code;  and  the  contribution 
of  the  state. 

The  Government’s  contribution  to  the 
Insurance  Bureau  will  be  derived  from  the 
following  sources  and  tax  levies:  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  intestate  estates,  under  specified 
conditions;  30  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  inheritance  and  gift  tax;  a  5-percent 
additional  tax  levy  on  the  portion  of  un¬ 
earned  income  from  capital  investments 
that  exceeds  12,000  sucres  a  year,  and  a 
similar  tax  of  2%  percent  on  the  portion 
of  earned  income  from  capital  investments 
that  exceeds  12,000  sucres  a  year;  a  2- 
percent  levy  on  earned  income  in  excess  of 
20,000  sucres  a  year;  a  l-piercent  levy  on 


the  net  profits  of  foreign  enterprises  or 
agencies  in  Ecuador;  and  10  percent  of 
postal  receipts.  This  last  item  is  ear¬ 
marked  exclusively  for  social  security  for 
agricultural  workers,  with  a  view  to  the 
eventual  initiation  of  social  security  bene¬ 
fits  for  that  large  labor  element. 

With  reference  to  the  Government’s 
contribution  to  the  Pension  Bureau  fund, 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  national 
budget  for  the  year  1943  (in  Ecuador  the 
fiscal  year  is  the  same  as  the  calendar  year), 
approved  on  November  20,  1942,  allo¬ 
cated  the  sum  of  2,900,000  sucres  to  that 
Bureau,  to  cover  the  Government’s  con¬ 
tributions  of  3  percent  of  salaries  and 
wages  of  its  employees,  5  percent  of 
salaries  and  wages  of  members  of  the 
army  and  police  force,  and  an  amount 
equivalent  to  40  percent  of  total  social 
security  benefits  paid  out  by  the  Pension 
Bureau  during  the  last  half  of  1941  and 
the  first  half  of  1942. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  Ecuador’s 
new  social  security  law  is  indisputable  and 
it  is  generally  regarded  by  experts  in  the 
field  as  satisfying  the  most  adequate  and 
advanced  concepts;  it  implants  a  system, 
in  short,  that  seems  destined  to  guarantee 
Ecuadorean  workers  the  maximum  bene¬ 
fits  obtainable  in  social  security  within  the 
economic  possibilities  of  the  nation. 


“Medieval  American  Art” 


The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
has  the  pleasure  of  reproducing  on  the 
opposite  page  Plate  90  from  the  monu¬ 
mental  work  entitled  Medieval  American  Art, 
by  Pal  Kelemen,  just  published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company.  This  survey  is  in 
two  volumes,  one  containing  text  and  the 
other  more  than  three  hundred  plates, 
illustrative  of  pre-Columbian  architecture, 
sculpture,  pottery,  weaving,  metal-work, 
articles  of  jade  and  other  semi-precious 
stones,  murals  and  manuscripts,  miscel¬ 
laneous  applied  arts,  and  various  facets  of 
daily  life. 

The  text  and  pictures  in  these  volumes, 
unique  in  portraying  together  many  forms 
of  art  of  many  indigenous  American  cul¬ 
tures,  open  to  the  reader  a  magnificent 
vista.  Mr.  Kelemen,  long  since  an  author¬ 
ity  in  several  fields  of  art,  has  for  more  than 
a  decade  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  pre- 
Columbian  and  Spanish  .\merican  colo¬ 
nial  art,  making  lengthy  stays  in  various 
countries,  visiting  their  archeological  sites, 
and  studying  museum  collections  in  this 
hemisphere  and  Europe,  .^mong  the 
earlier  fruits  of  this  study  were  a  book, 
Battlefield  of  the  Gods,  dealing  with  Mexico, 
and  a  number  of  papers,  two  of  which  the 
Bulletin  was  privileged  to  publish.  These 
were  Colonial  Architecture  in  Guatemala  (Aug¬ 
ust  1941)  and  Church  Organs  in  Colonial 
Mexico  (March  1942). 

That  Mr.  Kelemen’s  learning  enriches 
all  he  writes  but  does  not  impair  his  deli¬ 
cate  appreciation  and  interpretation  of 
what  is  to  us  an  alien  world  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  paragraphs  describing  the 
Maya  Maize-god  from  Copan: 

In  this  collection  [taken  by  Maudslay  to  Eng¬ 
land]  is  the  crown  jewel  of  medieval  American 
sculpti're,  the  bust  of  the  Maize-god  shown  on 


PI.  90.  Life  size,  it  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  a 
series  that  decorated  the  exterior  wall  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sculptured  Doorway  (Structure 
22). 

The  date  of  the  temple  app>ears  to  fall  in  mid- 
8th  century.  Here  a  comparison  with  the  Europe 
of  that  time  is  recommended.  After  the  migra¬ 
tory  waves  of  Asiatic  nomads  had  swept  over  that 
continent,  monumental  art  there  was  in  eclii>se, 
and  we  must  turn  to  the  Isu^e  Buddhistic  statues  of 
Asia  to  find  great  sculpture  contemj)orary  with 
this  period  of  Maya  art. 

This  bust  of  the  Maya  Maize-god  has  sufTered 
many  misfortunes,  but  luckily  the  general  sculp¬ 
tural  lines  are  not  too  damaged  for  our  enjoyment. 
Even  though  the  top  section  of  the  headdress  is 
broken,  it  still  tends  to  enhance  and  elevate  the 
figure.  The  smooth  forehead,  somewhat  flattened 
in  accordance  with  the  beauty  ideal  of  the  Maya, 
is  emphasized  by  the  upward  sweep  of  the  hair. 
The  eyes  look  down  in  a  baffling  and  fascinating 
way.  .  .  .  The  upper  lip  is  drawn  up  a  little, 
giving  a  definite  impression  of  speaking  or 
chanting. 

It  is  the  mouth  and  eyes  that  decide  the  success 
of  a  sculptured  face,  whether  the  subject  be  an 
actual  portrait  or  an  idealization.  And  probably 
the  softness  of  the  eyes  and  the  enigmatic  character 
of  the  mouth  in  this  carving  are  responsible  for  the 
title,  “The  Singing  Girl,”  which  clung  to  the  statue 
until  the  early  20’s.  One  is  apt  to  interpret  the  in¬ 
gratiating  gesture  of  the  figure,  its  supple  rounded 
proportions — deceptively  un-Caucasian — as  fem¬ 
inine,  while  actually  they  arc  evidence  of  the 
feline  grace  that  is  a  chiu'acteristic  of  the  Maya 
even  today.  The  soft  merging  of  the  shoulders 
into  the  upper  arms  is  not  only  a  good  piece  of 
realistic  sculpture  but  gives  to  the  figure  the  sen¬ 
suous  radiation  of  a  young  body.  .  .  . 

The  spell  of  the  Cop&n  Maize-god  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  spiritual  message  conveyed  through  it. 
The  longer  we  look  at  this  serene  figure  out  of  an 
alien  world,  the  more  we  are  loosed  from  the  beauty 
ideals  of  our  own  civilization.  The  radiation  of 
a  spirit  expressed  in  so  overwhelming  a  manner 
takes  hold  on  us.  We  are  aware  of  a  conununica- 
tion  being  delivered  and  feel  the  poorer  because 
of  our  inability  to  understand  it.  He  seems  to  be  a 
link  between  mankind,  transitory  and  restless,  and 
the  celestial  Creator. 
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Civil  Aviation  Developments 
in  Latin  America 


Civil  aviation  has  made  great  strides 
since  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
especially  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Because  of  increased  shipping  difficulties 
more  and  more  men  and  cargo  have  come 
to  be  transported  by  air.  Both  Pan 
.American  Airways  (P.AA)  and  Pan  Ameri- 
can-Grace  Airways  (Panagra)  have  co¬ 
operated  with  local  airlines  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  development  of  airline  facilities. 
.Accelerated  growth  of  airlines  in  Latin 
.America  started  about  three  years  ago 
with  the  nationalization,  or  in  some  cases 
elimination,  of  German  and  Italian  con¬ 
trolled  airlines  (Lloyd  Aereo  Boliviano, 
L.ATI,  etc.),  followed  by  the  expansion  of 
existing  schedules.  (See  Bulletin,  June 
1942,  pp.  359-60.) 

There  are  now  40  airlines  operating  in 
Latin  America,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  has  published 
interesting  figures  in  its  Latin  American 
Airline  Schedules.  Brazil  has  the  most 
extensive  airline  network  (37,728  miles)  of 
any  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  It 
is  also  the  most  important  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  number  of  scheduled  miles 
flown  per  week  (175,013).  Mexico  is 
second  both  in  length  of  route  miles 
(15.890)  and  in  amount  of  flying  per  week 
(163.200  miles).  The  West  Indies  and 
Caribbean  area  stands  third  (13,092 
route  miles  and  122,189  miles  flown 
weekly).  The  total  mileage  of  air  routes 
in  Latin  America  is  124  percent  greater 
than  that  of  United  States  domestic  air¬ 
lines  prior  to  the  present  curtailment. 
Scheduled  miles,  however,  average  only  30 
percent  of  the  United  States  volume. 
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Mexico  City  has  the  largest  number  of 
arrivals  and  departures  (109  per  week), 
followed  by  Camagiiey,  Cuba  (74),  Rio 
de  Janeiro  (71),  and  Buenos  Aires  (56). 

The  two  most  important  inter-conti¬ 
nental  airlines,  PAA  and  Panagra,  have 
expanded  greatly  in  the  fifteen  years  of 
their  existence.  In  1927  Pan  American 
Airways’  first  run  was  90  miles  (Key  West 
to  Habana),  and  today  the  system  covers 
over  100,000  route  miles.  In  Latin 
America  it  controls  19,738  unduplicated 
route  miles,  and  236,243  scheduled  miles 
arc  flown  each  week.  Panagra  now  seives 
eight  South  American  countries  and  the 
Canal  Zone  with  7,436  unduplicated 
route  miles  and  65,490  weekly  scheduled 
miles.  Throughout  Latin  America  in¬ 
ternational  and  domestic  airlines  total 
760,993  scheduled  miles  per  week. 

Mountain  barriers,  tropical  jungles, 
sw'amps,  and  deserts  all  make  ground  trans¬ 
portation  difficult  and,  in  some  cases, 
impossible.  Therefore  air  travel,  which  is 
both  faster  and  often  less  expensive,  has 
progressed  until  airline  mileage  in  1 3  of  the 
20  republics  already  greatly  exceeds  rail¬ 
road  mileage. 

Air  cargo  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  growth  of  air  transportation, 
especially  in  Latin  America.  In  1940  the 
total  mileage  flown  by  airlines  in  Latin 
America  was  about  one-quarter  that  of 
United  States  airlines  and  passenger  traf¬ 
fic  about  one-sixth.  However,  six  and  a 
half  times  more  cargo  was  transported  in 
Latin  America  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  outstanding  exponent  of  air  freight 
transportation  has  been  TACA  (Trans- 
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pones  Aeroes Centro- Americanos).  In  1935 
TACA  developed  the  chicle  air  freight 
service  in  Guatemala.  The  range  of  goods 
hauled  is  now  vast  and  includes  such  items 
as  refrigerators,  radios,  lumber,  dynamite, 
tobacco,  chemicals,  Diesel  engines,  don¬ 
keys,  fruit,  meat,  etc.  TACA  introduced 
the  principle  of  deferred  freight,  at  rates 
one-half  (or  less)  air  express  rates  and  in 
that  way  insured  capacity  loads.  TACA 
also  originated  the  flying  tanker  to  haul 
fuel  oil.  It  is  now  possible,  for  example,  to 
fly  freight  from  the  north  coast  of  Honduras 
to  Tegucigalpa  in  less  than  two  hours — a 
trip  which  previously  took  two  weeks  by 
land. 

TACA  is  also  responsible  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  “tramps,”  a  fleet  of  forty  cargo 
planes  operating  chiefly  in  Central  and 
South  America  and  so  called  because  they 
follow  no  definite  routes.  Recently  when 
a  “tramp”  plane  cleared  at  Miami,  the 
pilot  received  orders  to  fly  to  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  to  pick  up  three  airplane  engines 
and  fly  them  to  Trinidad.  Upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  he  found  a  cargo  there  to  be  flown  to 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana.  There  he 
picked  up  a  load  for  Rio  de  Janiero,  where 
he  took  aboard  35,000  pounds  of  quartz 
crystal  and  flew  back  to  Miami. 

In  spite  of  the  extended  use  of  airplanes 
for  transporting  freight  in  Latin  America 
the  first  international  all-cargo  service  was 
not  established  until  August  1942.  Since 
that  time  Panagra  has  operated  weekly 
runs  from  Balboa  to  Cali  (Colombia), 
Guayaquil  (Ecuador),  and  Lima  (Peru). 
In  the  first  two  and  a  half  months  of  this 
service  nearly  80,000  pounds  of  freight 
were  transported  south  of  Balboa.  Pan¬ 
agra  could  secure  no  new  equipment  for  the 
internationzil  freight  service;  but,  by  re¬ 
distributing  existing  aircraft  and  crews, 
released  two  Douglas  DC-2  planes,  which 
were  converted  by  removing  the  seats  and 
other  equipment.  This  route,  which  was 


extended  to  Buenos  Aires  in  April  1943, 
increases  possible  means  of  transporting 
strategic  materials  to  South  America. 
On  the  first  flight  from  Buenos  Aires 
nearly  2,000  kilograms  of  Argentine  goods 
were  carried  to  Lima  and  thence  to  Balboa, 
where  the  cargo  was  transferred  to  Pan 
American  Airways  ships,  flying  over  the 
Caribbean  to  Miami. 

The  past  year  also  saw  many  develop¬ 
ments  in  passenger  service.  On  August 
5,  1942,  semiweekly  passenger  and  mail 
service  was  inaugurated  between  Porto 
Alegre  and  Montevideo.  Alternate  trips 
are  made  by  Varig  (Brazilian  air  line)  and 
La  Pluna  (Uruguayan  company).  The 
new  line  is  of  cultural,  as  w'ell  as  commer¬ 
cial,  significance;  for  it  is  the  result  of  the 
eflforts  of  His  Excellency  Senor  Baptista 
Lusardo,  Brazilian  ambassador  to  Uru¬ 
guay,  to  further  closer  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 

September  1942  was  marked  by  several 
events  important  in  Latin  American  avia¬ 
tion.  Lloyd  Aereo  Boliviano  completed 
the  airfield  at  the  border  town  of  Guay- 
aramerin  on  the  Mamor6  River  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Bolivia,  and  planes 
flying  between  La  Paz  and  Riberalta  now 
stop  there.  Panair  of  Brazil  is  extending 
its  present  service  from  Belem  up  the 
Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers  to  Porto 
Velho  and  on  to  Guayaramerin.  Thus  a 
transcontinental  air  service  will  operate 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  across 
the  widest  part  of  South  America.  This 
line  is  of  special  importance  to  the  rubber 
industry. 

Mexico  City’s  air  service  was  also  in¬ 
creased  last  September  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  regular  service  between  Monterrey 
and  Mexico  City  by  American  Airlines, 
Inc.  It  is  thus  possible  to  travel  from 
Mexico  City  to  New  York  in  20  hours,  or 
to  Los  Angeles  in  13. 

That  same  month  also  saw  the  inaugura- 
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tion  of  daily  service  between  Buenos  Aires 
and  the  United  States  via  the  west  coast. 
The  new  route  to  Buenos  Aires  is  via 
Antofagasta  (Chile)  and  Salta  (Argentina), 
and  it  is  the  fourth  transcontinental  air 
route  to  be  established  south  of  the 
Equator.  The  other  three  routes  are: 
diagonal  from  Lima  to  Buenos  Aires,  via 
Bolivia;  Santiago,  Chile,  to  Buenos  Aires; 
and  Lima  to  CorumbS,  Brazil,  via  La  Paz. 

In  1942  Pan  American  Airways  not  only 
expanded  services  but  also  cut  down  flying 
times.  Faster  schedules  were  introduced 
in  Brazil  in  November.  In  December 
transport  facilities  were  doubled  by  making 
two  round  trips  a  day  betw’een  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Miami  and  between  Balboa  and 
Brownsville.  By  the  middle  of  June  1943 
PAA  hopes  to  inaugurate  a  new  line  from 
New  Orleans  to  Guatemala,  and  thence  to 
Balboa,  with  flights  three  times  a  week. 

On  February  2.  1943,  Panagra  added  a 
new'  link  to  its  air  transportation  system 
betw'een  Ecuador  and  Colombia  by  estab¬ 
lishing  weekly  service  from  Quito  to 
Ipiales,  Colombia,  and  thence  to  Cali. 

Bolivia  has  been  especially  active  in  the 
development  of  air  facilities.  This  has 
been  made  possible  through  loans  from  the 
United  States  and  a  contract  with  Panagra, 
results  of  the  nationalization  of  Lloyd 
A^rco  Boliviano  (May-August  1941).  In 
March  1943  construction  was  begun  on  an 
airport  at  Cochabamba;  and  at  the  same 
time  improvements  w’ere  started  at  La  Paz, 
Oruro,  and  Uyuni  and  facilities  expanded 
at  Guayaramenn. 

The  first  lighted  airway  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  came  into  being  March  6,  1943,  when 
the  Compania  Mexicana  de  Aviacidn, 
Mexican  subsidiary  of  Pan  American  Air¬ 
ways,  began  night  service  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Mexico  City.  One  can  now 
leave  Los  Angeles  at  10:35  p.  m.  (Pacific 
war  time)  and  arrive  in  Mexico  City  at 
11:35  a.  m.  (Central  standard  time). 


The  Germans  have  lost  their  last  hold 
over  South  American  aviation.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  1942  the  German  Condor  Aviation 
Company  in  Brazil  was  removed  from  the 
black  list  and  nationalized  as  Services 
Aereos  Cruzeiro  do  Sul.  In  April  1943  the 
president  of  that  company  visited  the 
United  States  to  complete  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  four  Douglas  transports. 
He  announced  that  German-made  aircraft 
are  to  be  replaced  by  American  planes. 

Along  with  expanding  their  operations 
because  of  war  conditions  both  Pan 
American  Airways  and  Panagra  have  had 
excellent  safety  records.  On  December  9, 
1942,  PAA  was  presented  the  Arthur 
Williams  Memorial  Aw'ard  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Museum  of  Safety  for  “pioneer  service 
insuring  utmost  safety  in  overseas  flight.” 
On  January  27,  1943,  the  International 
Aviation  Safety  Award  of  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Safety  Council  was  bestowed 
upon  Panagra  for  its  achievement  of  safely- 
flying  42,964,911  passenger  miles  in  1942, 
without  a  passenger  or  crew  fatality. 
Panagra  did  not  have  a  passenger  fatality 
from  August  1937  until  January  22,  1943; 
and  during  that  period  140,547  passengers 
were  carried. 

Recent  developments  prove  that  aviation 
is  expanding  steadily  to  meet  the  new 
needs  created  by  the  war  and  reveal  the 
many  possibilities  for  post-war  growth  in 
aviation  in  Latin  America.  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  now  being  trained  in  aviation  schools 
in  the  United  States  will  serve  as  a  nucleus 
for  further  national  air  development. 
Local  airlines  are  already  growing  through 
Lend-Lease  aid,  and  Latin  American 
factories  have  already  begun  to  manu¬ 
facture  their  own  planes.  Finally,  Latin 
American  aviation  is  promoted  by  such 
arrangements  as  Pan  American  Airways’ 
contract  with  Brazil.  The  terms  of  that 
contract  give  PAA  permission  to  build  air 
terminals  along  the  Brazilian  coast,  thus 
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providing  stepping  stones  on  the  route  to 
North  Africa;  and  in  twenty  years  those 
bases  will  become  the  property  of  the 
Brazilian  Government. 

Since  1927  aviation  has  assumed  an 


important  place  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  as  a  means  of  transportation  for 
both  men  and  cargo.  Air  transportation 
continues  to  expand  and  has  not  yet 
reached  its  full  potentiality. 


Effects  of  the  War 
on  Latin  American  Agriculture 


LAWRENCE  W.  WITT 


In  MANY  RESPECTS  the  war  problems  con¬ 
fronting  agriculture  in  the  nations  to  the 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  similar  to  the 
problems  in  the  United  States.  The  chief 
difference  is  that  the  incidence  of  increased 
needs  has  been  primarily  for  tropical 
products  rather  than  for  the  products  of 
the  temperate  zone.  Among  the  basic 
developments  affecting  Latin  American 
agriculture  are  the  increased  demand  for 
many  products  as  a  result  of  Axis  conquest 
of  former  areas  of  supply,  increased 
domestic  consumption  leading  to  local 
food  shortages,  increased  exports  to  neigh¬ 
bors  and  fighting  allies,  inflation,  decreased 
availability  of  many  kinds  of  imported 
items  and  capital  goods,  and  in  a  number 
of  areas  excess  production  and  burden¬ 
some  surpluses. 

Probably  the  greatest  stimulation  to 
Latin  American  exports  has  resulted  from 
the  cutting  of  trade  channels  to  the  Far 
East.  As  a  result,  among  the  products 
now  being  sought  from  Latin  America  in 
sharply  increased  quantities  are  rubber, 
quinine,  many  different  fats  and  oils,  rice, 

Formerly  in  Brazil  on  cooperative  appointment  with 
the  Institute  of  Current  fVorld  Affairs  and  Iowa  State 
College.  Now  in  the  office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


insecticides,  fibers,  and  spices.  Further¬ 
more,  an  additional  demand  over  and 
above  the  normal  procurements  from  the 
Southwest  Pacific  has  been  derived  from 
full  employment  in  the  United  States  and 
increased  purchasing  power.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  it  has  not  been  possible  to  fill  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  needs  for  most  of 
these  products  and  consequently  restric¬ 
tions  on  consumption  and  utilization  of 
substitutes  have  been  necessary  on  the  part 
of  citizens  of  all  the  Americas.  Another 
phase  of  shortages  in  these  items  has  been 
the  advance  in  their  prices  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  pre-war  period. 

The  rapid  shift  to  war  production  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  other  countries  has  meant  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  purchases  of  the  raw 
materials  of  war.  This  applies  not  only 
to  nonagricultural  materials  such  as  cop¬ 
per,  tin,  bauxite,  and  lead  but  also  to 
leather,  wool,  flax,  drying  oils,  fibers, 
fertilizers,  meats,  and  many  of  the  tropical 
products  just  enumerated.  Normal  Latin 
American  exports  have  increased  sharply 
in  so  far  as  transportation  permitted. 
Some  of  the  less  strategic  agricultural 
products  have  also  been  traded  in  larger 
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quantities  but,  in  the  main,  transport  short¬ 
ages  have  limited  the  increase.  Prices  of  all 
these  products  have  likewise  been  rising. 

Along  with  the  increased  sales  from  Latin 
.\merica  have  come  decreased  purchases 
from  abroad,  lower  in  volume  if  not  in 
value,  or  increases  in  imports  smaller 
than  the  increases  in  exports.  The  dis¬ 
crepancy  is  likely  to  expand  rather  than 
contract  in  the  months  to  come,  although 
individual  exceptions  by  countries  do  exist. 
There  are  two  main  reasons  for  the  de¬ 
creased  importation  in  spite  of  a  general 
increase  in  availability  of  foreign  exchange 
to  Latin  American  countries.  Former 
areas  of  supply  of  imported  goods  in 
continental  Europe  have  been  cut  off  so 
that  virtually  none  are  obtained,  while  the 
alternative  sources  in  Great  Britain  and 
North  America  have  had  difficulty  in 
providing  even  normal  exports,  let  alone 
taking  over  any  substantial  portion  of  the 
markets  held  by  other  former  exporters.* 
As  a  result  local  industries  to  produce 
such  goods  or  substitutes  for  them  have 
been  developing  for  some  commodities, 
while  others  simply  remain  unavailable. 
In  Brazil  alcohol  production  from  sugar¬ 
cane  has  been  increasing  to  supplement 
the  very'  limited  quantities  of  gasoline 
available.  In  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  other 
countries  increasing  use  is  being  made  of 
wood  to  substitute  for  the  coal  no  longer 
being  imported.  Chile  and  Brazil  are 
expanding  steel  production  to  provide 
local  sources  of  this  metal.  Many  other 
examples  could  be  cited  of  the  forced  in¬ 
crease  in  local  and  regional  self-sufficiency. 
.\long  with  these  developments  have 

•  The  value  of  Latin  American  imports  from  the  United 
States  was  smaller  in  7942  than  in  1941,  but  greater  by 
half  than  in  1936-38,  while  prices  were  about  one-third 
higher.  Although  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
increased,  those  from  non-hemi spheric  sources  decreased 
greatly.  See:  Henry  Chalmers,  Wartime  Controls  and 
Stimuli  upon  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Latin  America, 
'^Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,”  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  .April  24  and  .May  1,  1943. 


usually  gone  increased  economic  activity 
and  higher  prices. 

All  these  trends  have  added  up  to  a 
serious  inflation  problem  in  nearly  all 
the  American  nations  from  Canada  to 
Argentina.  It  has  been  accentuated  by 
increases  in  domestic  purchasing  power 
derived  from  the  development  of  new 
industries  and  expansion  of  the  old  in¬ 
dustries.  Many  countries  have  limited  or 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  meats,  rice, 
beans,  or  other  basic  foodstuffs  so  as  to 
maintain  sufficient  supplies  within  the 
country  to  feed  the  local  population. 
Even  so  prices  have  increased.  In  Buenos 
.Aires  the  general  level  of  prices  rose  from 
112  in  1939  to  150  in  1941  and  over  200 
in  late  1942,  largely  because  of  increases 
in  prices  of  nonagricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.*  In  Mexico  City  the  index  of  the 
cost  of  living  rose  from  155  in  1939  to  200 
in  late  1942  because  of  higher  prices  of 
nearly  all  commodities.*  Other  coun¬ 
tries  will  show  similar  rises.  Within  a 
country  the  increase  in  food  prices  is  often 
attributed  entirely  to  larger  exports,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  the  United  States, 
but  actually  the  greater  purchasing  power 
derived  from  increases  in  nonfood  exports 
is  usually  far  more  important.  The  im¬ 
proved  purchasing  power  of  some  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  laborers,  small 
farmers,  and  sharecroppers  has  led  to  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  food  insofar  as 
additional  supplies  could  be  provided. 
The  inevitable  result  has  been  price  in¬ 
creases  and  the  threat  of  inflation,  which 
is  a  problem  in  practically  all  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

Population  shifts  have  sometimes  been 
necessary  to  obtain  production  of  strategic 
products,  moving  in  some  cases  between 

*  Revista  de  Economia  Argentina,  enero  de  1943,  .Aho 
X.YV,  No.  295.  Tomo  XLII,  Buenos  Aires. 

>  Revista  de  Estadistica,  diciembre  de  1942, 
Secretarfa  de  la  Economia  Nacionat,  Direccibn  General 
de  Estadistica,  Mexico. 
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geographical  regions  and  in  others  between 
occupations,  changing  from  food  produc¬ 
tion  to  rubber  or  quinine  or  hemp  produc¬ 
tion,  etc.  In  either  case  complications  in 
food  supplies  have  ensued,  in  the  first 
because  of  inadequate  and  improvised 
systems  of  distribution  under  essentially 
pioneer  conditions  amid  wartime  scarci¬ 
ties  and  in  the  latter  because  the  local 
decreases  in  food  production  must  be 
replaced  by  increased  imports,  transporta¬ 
tion  difficulties  notwithstanding. 

These  transportation  problems  can  be 
more  easily  visualized  by  considering  much 
of  tropical  America  as  a  series  of  islands 
surrounded  by  forests  and  connected 
primarily  by  coastal  shipping.  The  rail¬ 
road  system  between  15®  S.  and  15°  N. 
is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  replace 
ocean  shipping  and  even  beyond  these 
limits  cannot  go  very  far  towards  re¬ 
placing  ships.  The  shortage  of  goods  and 
shipping  to  move  such  goods  as  are  avail¬ 
able  is  forcing  a  higher  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency  upon  each  country  and  indeed 
upon  areas  within  a  country.  In  a  number 
of  cases  trade  has  been  increased,  especially 
among  close  neighbors,  and  some  of  the 
international  barriers  to  trade  have  been 
broken  down.  But  in  the  main  the  self- 
sufficiency  programs  stimulated  by  the 
great  depression  through  mutual  erection 
of  tariff  barriers,  quotas,  and  other 
hindrances  to  trade  are  being  intensified 
by  the  current  w’artime  problems. 

Conditions  of  scarcities  and  rising  prices 
do  not  prevail  everywhere.  A  number  of 
surplus  problems  have  been  intensified  by 
the  cutting  off  of  European  and  .Asiatic 
markets  and  by  shipping  shortages,  while 
new  surpluses  also  have  developed  from 
the  same  causes.  Bananas  are  probably 
the  major  surplus  crop  in  tropical  America, 
with  sugar  and  its  derivatives  a  second, 
while  in  southern  South  America  cotton, 
coffee,  wheat,  and  corn  are  major  items. 


A  number  of  less  important  items,  such  as 
cigar  tobacco  in  Baia  and  oranges  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  might  be  mentioned.  Some 
countries  have  developed  or  are  develop¬ 
ing  loan  programs  individually  or  in 
cooperation  with  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  the  United  States  for  a 
number  of  these  products,  such  as  cotton 
in  Brazil  and  Peru,  coffee  in  Brazil,  and 
wheat  and  corn  in  .Argentina.  Oranges 
and  bananas  are  rotting,  while  stored 
wheat  and  corn  are  slowly  being  spoiled 
by  insect  damage,  although  the  current 
drought  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  may 
change  the  situation.  Some  products, 
such  as  cottonseed  oil  and  cottonseed 
meal,  flaxseed,  and  corn,  are  being  used 
as  fuel.  These  commodities  have  not  been 
sufficiently  important  to  warrant  alloca¬ 
tion  of  shipping  to  bring  them  into  areas 
of  scarcity  and  as  a  result  their  producers 
have  limited  incomes,  except  where  favor¬ 
able  loan  rates  have  been  established,  and 
have  been  contributing  little  toward 
wartime  production.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  devise  techniques  for  converting  cotton 
land  to  the  production  of  beans,  rice,  or 
important  oil  crops,  or  to  expand  a  live¬ 
stock  industry  to  utilize  surplus  grains; 
yet  this  must  be  done  if  the  agriculture 
of  the  Americas  is  to  be  fully  mobilized 
for  war  production.  From  what  has  been 
said  before  it  is  obvious  that  many  wartime 
shifts  already  have  been  made,  but  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  further  opportunities 
still  are  available. 

Events  of  the  past  few  years  have  dram¬ 
atized  the  interdependence  of  all  nations  in 
a  political  sense.  Fully  as  dramatic  for 
the  American  nations  has  been  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  economic  interdependence  in  all 
parts  of  the  continent  as  the  economic 
machinery  of  the  United  States  began  to 
operate  in  high  gear.  Full  utilization  of 
the  economic  resources  of  the  continental 
United  States  calls  for  greater  and  greater 
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supplies  from  the  resources  of  the  countries 
to  the  south  and  north,  and  this  increased 
procurement  in  turn  stimulates  greater 
economic  activity  in  these  countries. 
Contrariwise,  depressions  in  the  United 
States  are  associated  with  depressions  in 
the  other  American  nations,  particularly 
if  the  former  are  accompanied  by  increased 
tariffs  to  protect  internal  producers.  Areas 
of  competition  and  conflict  always  remain 
in  evidence  but  are  much  more  manage¬ 
able  during  periods  of  full  employment. 

The  United  States  and  the  other 
.\merican  nations  have  been  undergoing 
considerable  dislocation  of  productive  and 
distributive  resources  as  a  result  of  war¬ 
time  requirements.  More  dislocations  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  inevitable  if  maximum  war 
efficiency  is  to  be  obtained,  and  these  will 
become  a  problem  in  the  post-war  period. 
Producers  who  are  now  growing  rubber, 
quinine,  insecticides,  or  other  commodities 
for  the  United  States  market,  or  who  are 
making  goods  formerly  imported  into 
their  own  country,  will  ask  for  some  sort  of 
protection  against  the  pre-war  areas  of 
supply.  The  protection  requested  may 
be  in  terms  of  tariffs,  quotas,  preferential 
agreements,  or  other  more  complicated 
items  and  will  be  defended  as  necessary  on 
the  basis  of  existing  capital  investment,  the 
military  value  of  greater  self-sufficiency,  or 
by  pseudo-economic  arguments  in  favor  of 
protectionism.  The  limitations  to  general 


economic  prosperity  which  derive  from 
failure  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  international  specialization  are  apt 
to  be  inadequately  recognized.  Because 
of  the  twin  plagues  of  depression  and  war, 
economic  self-sufficiency  has  become  an  in¬ 
creasingly  interesting  goal  to  most 
American  (and  other)  countries. 

War  needs  are  stimulating  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  products  and  new  areas  in 
Latin  America  and  are  providing  new 
varieties  and  more  efficient  techniques  of 
production  which  will  improve  the  ability 
of  these  regions  to  compete  under  free 
trade  conditions.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  many  of  the  dislocations  caused  by 
the  war  and  depression  should  be  liqui¬ 
dated  immediately  after  the  war.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  expansion 
of  sugar  alcohol  as  a  gasoline  substitute  in 
Brazil,  a  large-scale  wartime  dislocation 
which  probably  would  not  persist  under 
normal  conditions.  Part  of  the  expansion 
of  rubber,  derris,  and  other  products  in 
northern  Brazil  may  be  able  to  continue 
under  complete  free  trade  conditions. 
More  examples  on  both  sides  could  be 
given.  Real  economic  statesmanship  will 
be  needed  to  negotiate  agreements  and 
make  arrangements  to  reestablish  the 
fullest  possible  amount  of  international 
trade.  The  dislocations  caused  by  war 
should  not  be  permitted  to  jeopardize  the 
peace  that  follows. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing 
with  the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the 
American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  is  being 
compiled  of  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  published  in  official  ga¬ 
zettes  or  noted  in  other  publications 
received  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 
While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation 
as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  measures  should  be  omitted, 
because  of  uncertain  mails,  the  delay  in 
receiving  recent  issues  of  official  papers, 
and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parenthesis,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in 
this  number  whose  dates  fall  between 
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20a3«.  June  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
123,361.-1200.-499,  exempting  denatured  alcohol 
employed  in  the  mtuiufacture  of  chemical  and 
industrial  products  from  certain  taxes.  (Boletin 
p/Sfja/,  July  31,  1942.) 

324.  October  8,  1942.  Law  No.  12,782,  granting 
a  special  credit  of  1 5,000  pesos  to  the  Special  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Investigation  of  Anti-Argentine 
Activities  {Comisi6n  Especial  Investigadora  de  las 
Acth'idades  Antiargentinas).  {Bnlelin  OJicial,  October 
16,  1942.) 

32e.  October  8,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
130,111,  approving  the  apportionment  of  170,150 
pesos  to  carry  out  Law  No.  12,591  on  supply  con¬ 
trol.  {Boletin  OJicial,  December  29,  1942.) 

364].  October  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 


those  of  measures  already  published  are 
inserted  with  letters  following  the  number 
{e.g.,  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  OJicial;  Brazil,  Didrio  OJicial;  Chile, 
Diario  OJicial;  Colombia,  Diario  OJicial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  OJicial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
OJicial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  OJicial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  OJicial;  Ecuador,  Registro 
OJicial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  Amhica; 
Haiti,  he  Monitewr;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 
Mexico,  Diario  OJicial;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  OJicial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
OJicial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
OJicial;  and  Venezuela,  Gaceta  OJicial. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

XV 

134,420. — Expte.  15,820-R-1942,  approving  a 
resolution  of  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Oflfice 
providing  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  shortage  of 
boats  packages  sent  parcel  p>ost  and  requiring 
maritime  transportation  shall  be  limited  in  size 
and  weight.  (Boletm  OJicial,  December  31,  1942.) 

38A.  November  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  135,555,  requiring  a  prior  permit  for  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  celluloid  and  celluloid  products. 
(Boletin  OJicial,  December  23,  1942.) 

38c’.  November  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  138,327,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  expropriate  vacuum  tubes,  milliammeters, 
amperemeters,  frequency  meters,  and  voltmeters 
whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary.  (Boletin  OJicial, 
December  23,  1942.) 

384.  November  23,  1 942.  Resolution  No.  36,854, 
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Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Treasury,  issued 
in  accordance  with  Decree  No.  116,000  of  March 
20,  1942  (sec  Argentina  IIAq,  Bulletin,  December 
1942),  fixing  procedure  for  the  granting  of  certifi¬ 
cates  of  necessity  needed  to  secure  cxpiort  licenses 
covering  articles  subject  to  expiort  quotas  in  the 
country  of  origin.  {Boleihi  Oficial,  December  22, 

1942. ) 

38r.  November  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  136,464,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  de¬ 
naturalized  alcohol  in  the  capital.  (Bolelin  Oficiah 
December  24,  1942.) 

38/.  November  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  136.509,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  lime 
brick.  (Bolftin  Oficial,  December  26,  1942.) 

38g.  November  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  136,510,  requiring  a  prior  piermit  for  the 
exfKjrtation  of  cotton  cloth  for  medicinal  purfioses. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  January  22,  1943,  mentioned  in 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  March  20. 

1943. ) 

39.  (Correction)  November  27,  1942.  Presi- 

dcnticd  Decree  No.  136,993.  {Boleiin  Oficiah 
December  23,  1942.) 

40.  Presidential  Decree  No.  137,258.  {Boletir, 
Oficial,  December  16,  1942.) 

40<i.  December  2,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  137,317,  authorizing  the  Marcelino  Camihort 
Paraguayan  Steamship  and  Commerce  Company 
to  exjxirt  gas-oil  «md  Diesel  oil  to  Paraguay  in 
accordance  with  Decree  No.  125,646  of  July  22. 
1942  (see  Argentina  20m,  Bulletin,  December 
1942  and  January  1943).  {Boletin  Oficial,  De¬ 
cember  23,  1942.) 

42<i.  December  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  137,590,  declaring  gasoline  ration  coupons 
to  be  official  documents.  (Boletin  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  23,  1942.) 

426.  December  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  137,485,  exempting  motion-picture  films 
from  the  provisions  of  Decree  No.  135,555  of 
November  17,  1942  (see  386  above),  concerning 
prior  permit  for  export.  (Boletin  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  23,  1942.) 

43.  Presidential  Decree  No.  137,841.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  December  18,  1942.) 

47a.  January  4,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

allowing  the  exportation  of  raw  cotton  in  quantities 
not  exceeding  100  kilos.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  J2muary  5,  1943.) 

56.  Februjiry  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
exempting  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  cardboard,  bristolboard,  and  printed  matter 


in  general  from  the  requirement  of  expwrt  permits, 
established  by  Decree  No.  133,188  of  October  15. 
1942  (see  Argentina  34o,  Bulletin,  April  1943). 
(Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  March  2"', 
1943.) 

57.  February  10,  1943.  .Announcement  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  a  decree  liberalizing 
Decree  No.  140,315  of  January  11,  1943  (see 
.Argentina  48,  Bulletin,  May  1 943)  by  exempting 
certain  spices  from  its  provisions.  (Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Weekly,  Washington,  March  27,  1943.) 

58.  February  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
143,495,  subjecting  to  expropriation  the  crude  rub¬ 
ber  in  the  possession  of  industrialists,  which  was 
made  a  national  reserve  by  Decree  No.  123,160 
of  June  23,  1942  (see  Argentina  20a  i.  Bulletin, 
December  1942).  (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Wash¬ 
ington,  March  27,  1943.) 

BOLIVIA 

13.  January  18,  1943.  Executive  Decree  creat¬ 
ing  a  Transportation  Commission  to  regulate  and 
supervise  all  transport  of  passengers  and  freight 
by  automobile,  bus,  or  truck  and  to  study  and  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  National  Economic  Council 
measures  to  govern  the  sale  and  prices  of  vehicles, 
gasoline,  and  lubricating  oils.  (Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  Washington,  March  6,  1943.) 

14.  April  7,  1943.  Executive  Decree  declaring 
war  upon  the  Axis  powers.  (.Vew  Fork  Times, 
April  8,  1943.) 

BRAZIL 

2(sg.  May  18,  1942.  Resolution,  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Foreign  Trade,  arranging  for  technical 
and  financial  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
.American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  for 
the  industrialization  of  nickel  from  the  mines  of 
Sao  Jos6  do  Tocantins,  State  of  Goiaz.  (Di&rio 
Oficial,  July  30,  1942.) 

31a.  June  15,  1942.  Resolution,  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Foreign  Trade,  reducing  the  length  of  time 
merchandise  in  transit  may  be  stored  in  Brazilian 
customs  warehouses.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  30, 
1942.) 

32/.  July  13,  1942.  Resolution  No.  107,  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Commission,  fixing  rates  for  loading 
and  unloading  of  castor  oil  seeds  in  bags.  (Diaric 
Oficial,  August  6,  1 942.) 

33i.  July  14,  1942.  Notice  No.  35,  Expxirt- 
Impiort  Division,  Bank  of  Brtizil,  advising  that 
Certificates  of  Necessity  for  the  importation  of 
United  .States  products  subject  to  quotas  for  the 
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third  quarter  of  the  year  must  be  presented  by 
July  25,  1942.  (Didrio  Oficial,  Ju\y  21,  1942.) 

33o.  (Correction)  July  15,  1942.  Order  No.  838, 
Ministry  of  Labor.  {Didrio  Oficial,  July  18,  1942.) 
oib.  July  15,  1942.  Circular  No.  321,  Comp¬ 
troller-General,  issuing;  instructions  for  the  book¬ 
keeping  relative  to  funds  collected  from  foreigners 
in  pursuance  of  Decree-Law  No.  4166  of  March 
11,  1942  (see  Brazil  19,  as  corrected.  Bulletin, 
May  and  July  1942;  and  23,  Bulletin,  July  1942). 
{Didrio  Oficial,  July  29,  1942.) 

33f.  July  16,  1942.  Resolution  No.  99,  Merchant 
Marine  Commission,  temporarily  suspending 
service  on  the  Rio-Belem  line.  {Didrio  Oficial. 
.\ugust  6,  1942.) 

34.  {Didrio  Oficial,  .'\ugust  5,  1942.) 

341..  July  18,  1942.  Order  No.  178,  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Health,  providing  that  students 
in  the  secondary  course  who  arc  called  to  military 
service  be  excused  from  school  attendance  and 
work  which  is  made  impossible  through  compli¬ 
ance  with  their  duties  towards  national  defense. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  July  21,  1942.) 

34.. .  July  20,  1942.  Resolution  No.  475,  Na¬ 
tional  Coffee  Department,  susptending  Resolution 
No.  471  of  May  13,  1942  (see  Brazil  Ibb^,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  May  1943)  since  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  has  agreed  to  indemnify  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  increases  in  freight  to  which  merchandise  im¬ 
ported  into  that  country  is  subject  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  {Didrio  Oficial,  July  21,  1942.) 

34a(,.  July  23,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4509, 
establishing  a  sptccial  credit  of  7,736  contos  in  the 
Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce  for 
the  placement  of  workers  in  the  Amazon  valley. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  }\i\y  25,  1942.) 

346.  July  24,  1942.  Notice  No.  36,  Exptort- 
Import  Division,  Bank  of  Brazil,  publishing  a  list 
of  new’  products  included  in  the  United  States 
quota  for  Brazil  for  the  third  quarter  of  1942. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  July  29,  1942.) 

34f.  July  30,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4534,  ap¬ 
proving  the  bank  agreement  between  Brazil  and 
Paraguay  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  June  6,  1942 
(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  16a,  as 
corrected,  Bulletin,  September  1942  and  April 
1943).  {Didrio  Oficial,  .\ugust  1,  1942.) 

35ai,.  .August  3,  1942.  Resolution,  National 

Petroleum  Council,  prohibiting  the  licensing  of  any 
automobile  or  truck  burning  petroleum  products, 
or  any  change  in  registration,  without  approval 
from  the  Council,  except  in  the  case  of  regular 
renewals.  {Didrio  Oficial,  .August  8,  1942.) 


35a, .August  4,  1942.  Resolution  No.  108, 

Merchant  Marine  Commission,  authorizing  a  10 
percent  increase  in  loading  and  unloading  rates 
for  all  {Jorts.  Effective  August  15,  1942.  {Didrio 
O filial,  .August  6,  1942.) 

35aie.  .August  4,  1942.  Resolution  No.  109, 

Merchant  Marine  Commission,  authorizing  the 
tanker  Santa  .Maria  to  make  a  voyage  to  certain 
Pacific  ports  to  pick  up  an  oil  cargo.  {Didrio 
Oficial,  .August  6,  1942.) 

35aid.  .August  4,  1942.  Resolution  No.  84, 

Merchant  Marine  Commission,  fixing  the  freight 
rate  for  the  transportation  of  fuel  oil  in  bulk  from 
Recife  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  {Didrio  Oficial,  August 
6,  1942.) 

33aj.  .August  10,  1942.  Decree  No.  10,204, 

approving  the  Regulations  for  the  Personnel 
Embarkation  Service  of  the  Nlinistry  of  War. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  .August  12,  1942.) 

356o.  August  12,  1942.  Decree- Law  No.  4568, 
setting  up  a  spiecial  credit  in  the  Ministry  of 
.Agriculture  to  cover  coal  mining  explorations  in 
the  Rio  Negro  valley  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  {Didrio  Oficial,  August  14,  1942.) 

3560..  .August  13,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4579, 
prohibiting  industrial  establishments  located  in 
the  States  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  from 
preparing  beef  for  export,  in  order  to  insure  the 
country’s  meat  supply.  {Didrio  Oficial,  August 
15.  1942.) 

336.. .  .August  17,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4590. 
amending  article  193  of  Decree-Law  No.  1187  of 
.April  4,  1939,  relative  to  reserves  in  the  armed 
forces  who,  when  called  for  commissions  of  a 
military  nature,  do  not  appear  within  the  fixed 
time  limit.  {Didrio  Oficial,  .August  19,  1942.) 

35//,.  {Didrio  Oficial,  .August  21,  1942.) 

35/.  .August  21,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4605. 
setting  up  a  special  credit  of  30,763  contos,  in  the 
Ministry  of  Highways  and  Public  Works,  for  the 
National  Motor  Factory.  {Didrio  Oficial,  .August 
24,  1942.) 

366.  .August  22,  1942.  Decree  No.  10,314, 

declaring  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  aeronautics  to 
have  the  office  of  President  of  the  .Air  Club  of 
Brazil  filled  by  an  officer  in  the  Brazilian  .Air 
Force.  {Didrio  Oficial,  .August  25,  1942.) 

39.  Decree-Law  No.  4613.  {Didrio  Oficial, 
.August  29,  1942.) 

4i),.  .August  26,  1942.  Order  No.  725,  Postal 
and  Telegraph  Department,  issuing  instructions 
to  Ixr  followed  so  long  as  the  Italian  Cable  Com- 
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pany  {Compagriia  Itatiana  dei  Cavt  Telegrajici  Sollo- 
marini)  remains  under  government  administration. 
(See  Brazil  34a,  Bulletin,  December  1942.) 
{Didrio  Of  dal,  August  27,  1942.) 

40a.  Decree-Law  No.  4627.  {Didrio  Ofidal, 
August  29,  1942.) 

416.  August  27,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4631. 
(Didrio  Ofidal,  August  29,  1942.) 

416o.  August  29,  1942.  Notice  No.  38,  Expori- 
Iinpiort  Division,  Bank  of  Brazil,  advising  that 
requests  for  Certificates  of  Necessity  covering 
material  to  be  imported  from  the  United  States 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1942  must  be  made  by- 
September  15,  1942.  (Didrio  Ofidal,  September  1, 
1942.) 

41^1.  September  2,  1942.  Resolution  No.  476, 
National  Coffee  Department,  extending  to 
September  15,  1942,  the  expiration  date  for 
quot£is  of  coffee  for  export  to  the  United  States, 
in  view  of  difficulties  resulting  from  the  war. 
(Didrio  Ofidal,  September  4,  1 942.) 

43f.  October  — ,  1942.  Decree-law  suspending 
in  part  the  collection  of  funds  of  Axis  subjects 
prescribed  by  Decree-Law  No.  4166  of  March  11, 
1942  (see  Brazil  19,  as  corrected.  Bulletin,  May 
and  July  1942).  (Boletim  No.  214,  Servijo  de 
Informa^Scs  do  Ministdrio  das  Rclajoes  Exteriores, 
October  9, 1942.) 

43(/.  October — ,1942.  Notice,  War  Ministry, 
prescribing  rules  and  regulations  to  be  followed 
by  reserves  in  the  armed  forces  who  are  resident 
abroad.  (Boletim  No.  2/4,  Servi^o  de  Informa^oes 
do  Ministerio  das  Rela^oes  Exteriores,  October  9, 
1942.) 

59.  November  — ,  1942.  Order,  Coordinator  of 
Economic  Mobilization,  creating  an  Advisory 
Council  to  study  the  technical  and  economic 
aspects  of  various  national  problems.  (Boletim  No. 
221,  Servi^o  de  Informa^oes  do  Ministerio  das 
Rela^oes  Exteriores,  November  27,  1942.) 

60.  November  — ,  1942.  Order,  Coordinator  of 
Economic  Mobilization,  establishing  a  Rationing 
Commission  for  the  distribution  of  liquid  fuel  in 
the  Federal  District.  (Boletim  No.  221,  Servian  de 
Informaqoes  do  Ministdrio  das  Rela^oes  Exterio¬ 
res,  November  27,  1942.) 

61.  November  — ,  1942.  Order,  Coordinator  of 
Economic  Mobilization,  establishing  an  industrial 
Production  Division  under  the  direction  of  the 
Coordinator,  with  headquarters  in  the  capital  and 
with  such  regional  offices  as  may  become  necessary. 
(Boletim  No.  221,  Servian  de  Informagoes  do  Minis- 
leriodas  Rela^oes  Exteriores,  November  27,  1942.) 


62.  November  — ,  1942.  Decree-law  prescribing 
measures  pertaining  to  emergency  industrial 
training  and  the  transformation  of  trade  schools  to 
meet  the  production  demands  of  the  war.  (Boletim 
No.  221,  Servi^o  de  Informa^oes  do  Ministerio  das 
Rclaqoes  Exteriores,  November  27,  1942.) 

63.  December  — ,  1942.  Order,  Coordinator  of 
Economic  Mobilization,  outlining  the  adminis¬ 
trative  set-up  of  his  office.  (Boletim  No.  222, 
Servi^o  de  Informa^dcs  do  Minist6rio  das  Rela^Ses 
Exteriores,  December  4,  1942.) 

64.  December  — ,  1942.  Order,  Coordinator  of 
Economic  Mobilization,  establishing  the  Price 
Division,  charged  with  the  duty  of  fixing  market 
prices.  (Boletim  No.  222,  Servian  de  Informa^oes 
do  Ministerio  das  Rela^oes  Exteriores,  December 
4,  1942.) 

65.  December  — ,  1942.  Order,  Coordinator  of 
Economic  Mobilization,  establishing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Starch  Products  Service  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  problems  of  yuca  and  other  starch 
production.  (Boletim  No.  222,  Servigo  de  In- 
formagoes  do  Ministerio  das  Rclagoes  Exteriores, 
December  4,  1942.) 

66.  January  — ,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5159, 
exempting  from  the  compulsory  purchase  of 
war  bonds  in  the  amount  of  3  piercent  of  monthly 
income  (see  Brazil  45,  Bulletin,  December  1942), 
public  employees,  participants  in  pension  and  re¬ 
tirement  funds,  and  those  persons  whose  monthly 
income  is  less  than  250  cruzeiros.  (Boletim  No. 
227,  Servigo  de  Informagoes  do  Ministerio  das 
Relagoes  Exteriores,  January  8,  1943.) 

67.  January  — ,  1943.  Decree  suspending  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  the  guarantees  of  the 
military  service  law  and  authorizing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  transfer  volunteers  and  enlisted  men 
whenever  and  wherever  it  is  deemed  advisable 
for  the  best  interests  of  mobilization  and  national 
security.  (Boletim  No.  227,  Servigo  de  Informa- 
goes  do  Ministerio  das  Relagoes  Exteriores, 
January  8,  1943.) 

68.  January  — ,  1943.  Decree -law  amending 
Decree-Law  No.  4451  of  July  9,  1942  (see  Brazil 
32^,  Bulletin,  February  1943),  with  reference  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Rubber  Credit  Bank. 
(Boletim  No.  228,  Servigo  de  Informagoes  do 
Ministdrio  das  Relagoes  Exteriores,  January  15, 
1943.) 

69.  January  — ,  1943.  Decree-law  creating 

a  Commission  for  the  Financing  of  Production, 
composed  of  five  members  representing  the 
Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  and  the 
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armed  forces,  to  function  under  the  direction  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  and  charged  with 
planning  the  financing  of  production  activities 
of  interest  to  the  economic  and  military  defense 
of  the  nation.  {Boletim  No.  229,  Servi5o  de  In- 
formaQoes  do  Minist^rio  das  Rela^oes  Exteriores, 
January  22,  1943.) 

70.  February — ,1943.  Notice,  Bank  Inspection 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  prohibiting 
the  entrance  or  exit  of  Brazilian  pajjer  money 
and  prescribing  measures  in  reference  to  foreign 
paper  money  in  the  possession  of  travelers. 
(Boletim  .Vo.  234,  Servijo  de  Informagoes  do 
Minist6rio  das  Relaqoes  Exteriores,  February 
26,  1943.) 

71.  March  2,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5294, 
fixing  the  budget,  in  the  sum  of  600,000,000 
cruzeiros,  for  the  Special  Public  Works  and 
National  Defense  Plan  for  the  year  1943.  (Boletim 
No.  235,  Servi^o  de  Informa?6cs  do  Minist6rio 
das  Relagoes  Exteriores,  March  5,  1943.) 

72.  March — ,  1943.  Decree-law  prescribing 
penalties  for  infractions  of  resolutions  of  the 
Economic  Defense  Commission,  established  by 
Decree-Law  No.  4807  of  October  7,  1942  (see 
Brazil  46,  as  corrected.  Bulletin,  December 
1942  and  April  1943).  (Boletim  No.  236,  Servigo 
de  Informa^oes  do  Minist6rio  das  Relaqoes 
Exteriores,  March  12,  1943.) 

CHILE 

48.  February  9,  1943.  Decree,  Ministry  of 
Finance,  providing  that  hemp  or  jute  sacks  for 
use  as  containers  for  mineral  products  be  im¬ 
ported  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty.  (Diario  OJicial, 
February  9,  1943,  mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  Washington,  March  27,  1943.) 

49.  February  15,  1943.  Decree,  Ministry  of 
Finance,  providing  for  a  reduced  rate  of  duty 
on  kerosene  impiorts.  (Diario  OJicial,  February 
15,  1943,  mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
Washington,  March  27,  1943.) 

COLOMBIA 

56a.  December  19,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2773,  regulating  the  teaching  of  civilian  avia- 
I  tion  in  private  institutions.  (Diario  OJicial,  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1942.) 

566.  December  22,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2798,  dictating  various  orders  regarding 
vacations  for  personnel  in  the  armed  forces. 
(Diario  OJicial,  December  31,  1942.) 

56f.  December  28,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2812,  ordering  the  issue  of  15,000,000  pesos  in 


National  Economic  Defense  Bonds,  as  authorized 
by  Law  No.  45  of  December  18,  1942  (see  Colom¬ 
bia  56,  Bulletin,  April  1943).  (Diario  OJicial, 
December  31,  1942.) 

56rf.  December  31,  1942.  Law  No.  66,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Government  to  extend  the  Coffee  Quota 
.Agreement  for  the  duration  of  the  present  inter¬ 
national  emergency  and  one  additional  year,  and 
making  other  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the 
coffee  industry.  (Diario  OjTria/,  January  2,  1943.) 
56e.  January  13,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
creating  the  Inter-American  Cooperative  Service 
for  Public  Health.  (El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  January 
14,  1943.) 

COSTA  RICA 

60.  December  12,  1942.  Legislative  Decree 

No.  26,  promulgating  a  Law  for  Economic  De¬ 
fense,  which  establishes  an  economic  blockade  for 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan;  continues  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  Board  (see  Costa  Rica  25  and 
37c,  Bulletin,  July  and  November  1942,  respec¬ 
tively)  tmd,  defines  its  duties  and  piowers;  and 
authorizes  the  Executive  Power  to  issue  Defense 
Bonds  not  in  excess  of  20,000,000  colones.  (La 
Gaceta,  December  16, 1942.) 

61.  December  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  38,  carrying  out  Legislative  Decree  No.  26 
(see  60  above),  by  instructing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Commerce  to  issue  Defense  Bonds  in 
the  amount  of  20,000,000  colones  and  providing 
that  said  Bonds  be  put  into  circulation  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Executive  Power.  (La  Gaceta, 
December  16,  1942.) 

62.  December  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  39,  issued  in  accordance  with  Presidential 
Decree  No.  38  of  December  14,  1942  (sec  61 
above),  authorizing  the  circulation  of  500  De¬ 
fense  Bonds  of  5,000  colones  each  (Series  A-Nos. 
1-500).  (La  Gaceta,  December  18,  1942.) 

63.  December  19,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  40,  authorizing  oil  companies  to  make  any 
agreement  intended  to  facilitate  supplying  the 
country  or  to  aid  national  and  continental  de¬ 
fense,  in  accordance  with  instructions  issued  by  the 
Petroleum  Supply  Committee  for  Latin  America. 
(La  Gaceta,  December  20,  1942.) 

64.  December  19,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  41,  providing  for  the  issue  of  500  Provisional 
Certificates  of  5,000  colones  each,  to  be  ex¬ 
changeable  for  Defense  Bonds  at  a  later  date. 
(La  Gaceta,  December  20,  1942.) 

65.  December  19,  1942.  Legislative  Order  No. 
3,  suspending  certain  constitutional  guarantees 
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for  a  p>criod  of  sixty  days  starting  January  9,  1943. 
{La  Gacela,  December  24,  1942.) 

66.  January  4,  1943.  Notice  sent  to  all  Munici¬ 
palities  by  the  Agricultural  Statistical  Service  of 
the  National  Department  of  .\griculture  requesting 
semi-monthly  lists  of  prices  quoted  for  articles  in 
great  demand  so  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  estab¬ 
lish  strict  price  control  and  benefit  national 
economy.  {La  Prensa  Librf,  S.-m  Jos6,  January  5, 
1943.) 

67.  January  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

3,  amplifying  existing  subsistence  laws  by  creating 
a  General  Supply  Board  and  Local  Supply  Boards 
to  enforce  Law  No.  51  of  July  16,  1932,  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  5  of  July  9,  1936,  and  Law  No.  6  of 
■September  21,  1939  as  amended  by  Law  No.  101 
of  July  16,  1942  (see  Costa  Rica  38a,  Bulletin, 
January  1943)  and  providing  that  said  Boards 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  Office  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  and  Price  Control  (see  Costa  Rica  26, 
Bulletin,  July  1942).  {La  Gaceta,  January  24, 
1943.) 

68.  January  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

4,  issued  in  accordance  with  the  Economic  De¬ 
fense  Law  (see  60  above),  setting  forth  the 
organization  and  functions  of  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  Board.  {La  Gacfta,  January  31,  1943.) 

69.  January  29,  1943.  .Announcement  by  the 
Gasoline  Rationing  Bocu-d  that  as  of  February  1, 
1943,  gasoline  rations  will  be  increased  to  5  gal¬ 
lons  per  month.  {La  Prensa  Libre,  .San  Jo'e, 
January  29,  1943.) 

70.  January  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

6,  expropriating  the  property  of  a  firm  appearing 
on  the  Proclaimed  List,  as  recommended  by  the 
.Mien  ProfJcrty  Custodian  Board.  {La  Gaceta, 
February  2,  1943.) 

71.  February  — ,  1943.  Notice,  Gasoline  Ra¬ 
tioning  Board,  advising  that  gasoline  ration  cou¬ 
pons  will  be  issued  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth 
of  each  month  and  will  expire  the  last  day  of  the 
month.  {La  Gaceta,  February  2,  1943.) 

"I.  February  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

7,  expropriating  specified  agricultural  machinery 
and  tools  belonging  to  Japanese  subjects,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  Board. 
{La  Gaceta,  February  13,  1943.) 

"'3.  February  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
10,  issued  in  accordance  with  Presidential  Decree 
No.  38  of  December  14,  1942  (see  61  above), 
authorizing  the  circulation  of  100  Defense  Bonds 
of  1000  colones  each  (Series  B — Nos.  1-100)  and 
100  of  500  colones  each  (Series  C — Nos.  1-100). 
{La  Gaceta,  February  19.  1943.) 


337a.  February  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  | 
No.  362,  prohibiting  the  use  in  Cuba  of  any  sort  I 
of  industrial,  commercial,  or  agricultural  brands  | 
or  makes,  or  any  documents  or  pamphlets  on  I 
which  there  appear  shields,  flags,  emblems.  | 
insignia,  or  any  characteristic  sign  of  nations  at  | 
war  with  Cuba,  or  of  nations  allied  with  such  I 
enemy  nations.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  February  8,  1943, 

p.  2211.) 

345.  February  18,  1943.  General  Order  No.  4, 
Cuban  Maritime  Commission,  interpreting  Gen¬ 
eral  Orders  No.  7  of  December  30, 1942  and  No.  1 
of  January  12,  1943  (see  Cuba  315  and  326, 
Bulletin,  April  1943)  relative  to  the  handling  of 
imports  in  Cuban  ports.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  March  2, 
1943,  p.  3488.) 

346.  February  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  540,  providing  that  civilians  with  special 
technical  preparation  or  special  knowledge  useful 
in  war  activities  are  subject  to  Emergency 
Military  Service.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  February  23, 
1943,  p.  3142.) 

347.  February  20,  1943.  Resolution  No.  655, 
Ministry  of  Labor,  authorizing  workers  in  the 
sugar  industry  to  carry  on  their  usual  activities 
on  February  24  and  May  20,  national  holidays, 
so  as  not  to  interrupt  work  in  an  industry  of 
impiortance  to  the  war  effort.  {Gaceta  OJicial, 
February  23,  1943,  p.  3140.) 

348.  February  20,  1943.  Resolution  No.  84, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  tire 
and  inner  tulx*  quotas  for  February.  {Gaceta 
OJicial,  February  23,  1943,  p.  3139.) 

349.  February  23,  1943.  Resolution  No.  85, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  exempting 
customs  bonded  or  other  public  warehouses  from 
the  obligation  of  making  monthly  statements  of 
shipments  of  medicinal  products  passing  through 
their  hands,  as  provided  for  by  Resolution  No. 

■^4  (see  Cuba  326a,  Bulletin,  May  1943);  and 
requiring  importers  of  drugs  and  chemical  and 
medicinal  products  to  report  imports.  {Gaceta  i 
OJicial,  February  26,  1943,  p.  3329.) 

350.  February  23,  1 943.  Resolution  No.  86.  • 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  .Supply,  uniting 

all  the  dispositions  for  the  control  of  fuel  in  one 
list  of  regulations  and  establishing  additional 
regulations.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  February  2~,  1943, 
p.  3367.) 

351.  February  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  567,  lowering  impiort  duty  on  metal  sheets 
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intrnded  as  substitutes  for  tin  plate.  {Gaceta 
Olicial,  February  2",  1943,  p.  3366.) 

352.  February  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  608,  subjecting  to  fine  any  persons  leaving 
C'uba  and  hiding  in  their  luggage  any  effects  for 
which  an  export  jjermit  is  required  according  to 
Decree  No.  3485  of  December  27,  1941  (see 
Cuba  26,  Bulletin,  April  1942).  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  5,  1943,  p.  3745.) 

353.  March  3,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
641,  revoking  certain  provisions  of  Resolution- 
Law  No.  3  of  January  5,  1942,  and  Presidential 
Decree  No.  127  of  January  19,  1942  (see  Cuba 
36  and  44,  Bulletin,  April  1942).  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  March  9,  1943,  p.  3938.) 

354.  March  3,  1943.  Resolution  No.  87, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  exempting 
dealers  who  have  exhausted  their  supply  of  tires 
and  tubes  from  certain  requirements  established 
by  Decree  No.  125  of  January  20,  1942,  as  amend¬ 
ed  by  the  decree  of  .Npril  14,  1942  (see  Cuba  47 
and  130.  Bulletin,  .^pril  and  July  1942).  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  March  4,  1943,  p.  3690.) 

355.  March  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
62",  authorizing  the  C^uban  Sugar  Institute  to 
acquire  2,700,000  tons  from  the  1943  sugar  crop 
to  be  sold  to  the  L’nited  States  and  prescribing 
rules  and  regulations  pertaining  thereto.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  Edicidn  Extraordinaria,  March  5,  1943.) 

356.  March  5,  1943.  General  Order  No.  5, 
Cuban  Maritime  Commission,  revoking  Orders 
No.  7  of  December  30,  1942,  No.  1  of  January  12, 
1943,  and  No.  4  of  February  18,  1943.  (Sec  Cuba 
315  and  326,  Bulletin,  May  1943,  and  345  above.) 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  March  8,  1943,  p.  3810.) 

357.  March  6,  1943.  Resolution  No.  88,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  regulating  the 
distribution  ef  natural  gasoline  and  naphtha  from 
Motembo.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  10,  1943,  p. 
3977.) 

358.  March  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
676,  accepting  the  offer  of  the  Circulo  Mititar  y 
Saval  to  turn  two  buildings  over  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  10,  1943,  p.  3980.) 

359.  March  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
682,  regulating  the  execution  of  Decree  No.  1171 
of  .Npril  27,  1942  (see  Cuba  150,  Bulletin, 
.\ugust  1942),  relative  to  the  exportation  of 
liquors.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  10,  1943,  p.  3970.) 

360.  March  10,  1943.  Resolution  No.  89,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  prices  for 


final  molasses  from  the  1943  sugar  crop.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  March  12,  1943,  p.  4165.) 

361.  March  11,  1943.  Resolution  No.  90,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  regulating  the 
establishment  of  maximum  prices  for  imports. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  March  13,  1943,  p.  4229.) 

362.  March  13,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
748,  regulating  the  handling  of  the  financial  ad¬ 
justments  necessary  in  carrying  out  Decree  No.  93 
of  January  4,  1943  (see  Cuba  317,  Bulletin, 
April  1943),  relative  to  enlistments  in  the  armed 
forces.  {Ga,eta  Oficial,  March  16,  1943,  p.  4325.) 

363.  March  18,  1943.  Resolution  No.  91,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Control,  fixing  the  price 
of  ethyl  alcohol.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  19,  1943, 
p.  4609.) 

364.  March  18,  1943.  Resolution  No.  92,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending  Reso¬ 
lution  No.  63  of  December  8,  1 942  (see  Cuba  302, 
Bulletin,  March  1943),  which  created  the  Used 
Tire  and  Inner  Tube  Rationing  Commission. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  March  20,  1943,  p.  4644.) 

365.  March  18,  1943.  Resolution  No.  93,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  tire  and 
inner  tube  quotas  for  March.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  22,  1943,  p.  4676.) 

366.  March  19,  1943.  Order  No.  3,  Office  of 
Alien  Propierty  Custodian,  requiring  employers  to 
register  all  employees  who  are  subjects  or  citizens 
of  those  countries  listed  in  Decree  No.  3448  of 
December  22,  1941  (see  Cuba  21,  Bulletin,  April 
1942).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  20,  1943,  p.  4654.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

65.  January  12,  1943.  Law  No.  152,  prescribing 
that  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the  working  day 
and  the  time  of  opiening  and  closing  of  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  may  be  fixed  by  the 
enterprises  themselves  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  sjiecified  labor  laws,  but  nevertheless 
requiring  equitable  wage  adjustments  in  case 
working  hours  and  weeks  are  increased  beyond 
those  specified  by  law.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  January 
16,  1943.) 

66.  January  14,  1943.  Resolution  No.  23,  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  of  Transpxirtation  and  Petro¬ 
leum  Control,  placing  fuel  and  Diesel  oil  under 
the  control  of  that  Commission,  requiring  decla¬ 
rations  of  stocks  on  hand,  and  prescribing  other 
rules  and  regulations  px-rtaining  thereto.  {Gaceta 
0/(cia/,  January  30,  1943.) 

67.  January  18,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
932,  repiealing  Executive  Decree  No.  623  of 
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D»*ccmbfr  24,  1942  (see  Dominican  Republic  60, 
Bcli.etin,  April  1943),  in  view  of  the  enactment  of 
Law  No.  152  (see  65  above),  which  piertains  to  the 
same  subject  of  incretised  working  hours.  (Gacela 
Oficial,  January  19,  1943.) 

68.  January  18,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
934,  giving  the  Office  for  the  Control  of  Nails  (see 
Dominican  Republic  62,  Bcllf.tin,  April  1943) 
similar  control  over  iron  hand  tools  and  imple¬ 
ments.  {Gaceta  O/fti'a/,  January  20,  1943.) 

69.  January  29,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
945,  giving  the  force  of  a  decree  to  Resolution  No. 
23  of  the  National  Commission  of  Transportation 
and  Petroleum  Control  (see  66  above).  (Gaceln 
Oficial,  January  30,  1943.) 

70.  January  30,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  951, 
placing  under  government  control  all  nationally 
registered  merchant  vessels  of  more  than  20  tons, 
authorizing  the  creation  of  a  National  Maritime 
Commission,  and  prescribing  its  duties.  (Gaceta 

January  30,  1943.) 

71.  February  2,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
962,  creating  the  National  Maritime  Commission 
authorized  by  Executive  Decree  No.  951  (see  70 
above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  February  4,  1943.) 

72.  February  12,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
983,  making  the  exfiortation  and  reexportation  of 
hides  and  skins  subject  to  prior  permit.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  February  17,  1943.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

53.  January  21,  1943.  Bulletin  No.  6,  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury,  fixing  maximum  sales  prices  for 
copper  wire.  (Diario  Oficial,  February  1,  1943.) 

54.  February  22,  1943.  Announcement  that  in 
March  fuel  ration  coupons  will  not  be  issued  to 
owners  of  automobiles,  trucks,  motorcycles,  etc., 
who  have  not  registered  their  vehicles.  (Diana 
.Vuevo,  San  Salvador,  February  22,  1943.) 

55.  February  27,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
8,  extending  the  state  of  siege  originally  established 
by  Legislative  Decree  No.  93  of  December  8, 
1941  (see  El  Salvador  2,  Bulletin,  .\pril  1942.) 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  3,  1943.) 

GUATEMALA 

62.  February  12,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3039,  suspending  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the 
provisions  of  clause  (e)  of  article  1  of  Legislative 
Decree  No.  1542  relative  to  taxes  paid  by  foreign 
theatrical  companies.  (Diario  de  Centro  Amfrica, 
February  18,  1943.) 


63.  February  24,  1943.  Presidential  Order  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  metal  containers. 
Effective  upon  publication  in  the  official  section 
of  the  Diario  de  Centro  America.  (Diario  de 
Centro  .imhica,  Secci6n  Informativa,  February  24, 
1943.) 

64.  February  26,  1943.  Publication  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury  of  explanations  clarifying 
the  application  of  Presidential  Decree  No.  3030 
of  December  18,  1 942,  relative  to  pharmaceutical 
and  chemical  products.  (Sec  Guatemala  57, 
Bulletin,  March  and  April  1943.)  (Diario  de 
Centro  America,  Secci6n  Informativa,  February  27, 
1943.) 

65.  February  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3042,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  3030 
relative  to  pharmaceutical  products.  (See 
Guatemala  57,  Bulletin,  March  and  April  1943 
and  64  above.)  (Diario  de  Centro  .America,  March  3, 
1943.) 

HAITI 

70.  January  23,  1943.  Order,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  National  Economy  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  fixing  minimum  prices 
to  lie  paid  producers  for  their  1943  cotton 
crop.  (Haiti- Journal,  Port-au-Prince,  January 
25,  1943.) 

71.  February  4,  1943.  Decree-law  authorizing 
the  sale  of  enemy  properties  confiscated  under  the 
provisions  of  Decree-Laws  Nos.  80  and  84  of 
December  18  and  29,  1941,  and  No.  148  of  June 
17,  1942  (see  Haiti  10,  13,  and  45,  Bulletin, 
April  and  November  1942).  (Haiti- Journal,  Port- 
au-Prince,  February  5, 1943.) 

72.  February  6,  1943.  Communique,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  National  Eiconomy,  pre¬ 
scribing  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the 
distribution  of  kerosene  in  the  country  outside  the 
capital.  (Haiti-Journal,  Port-au-Prince,  February 
8,  1943.) 

73.  February  11,  1943.  Decree  amending  the 
decree  of  February  4,  1943  (see  71  above),  by 
providing  that  the  sales  of  enemy  property  re¬ 
ferred  to  therein  shall  be  made  by  means  of  public 
auctions.  (Haiti-Journal,  Port-au-Prince,  Febru¬ 
ary  12, 1943.) 

HONDURAS 

la.  January  31,  1942.  Order  No.  715,  em¬ 
powering  the  Casa  Uhler,  S.  A.,  to  export  to  the 
United  States  coffee  grown  on  plantations  belong¬ 
ing  to  German  subjects  and  regulating  the  han¬ 
dling  of  such  exjxirts.  (La  Gaceta,  February  4, 
1943.) 
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Sib.  June  30,  1942.  Decree  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  citric  and  glacial  acetic  acids,  soda  ash, 
caustic  soda,  horse  nails,  and  black  or  galvanized 
sheets  and  tubes.  {Diario  Oficial,  }u\y  13,  1942.) 
113u.  December  23,  1942.  Decree  approving 
the  anti-submarine  warfare  pact  signed  between 
Mexico  and  Cuba  on  October  2,  1942  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  52,  Bulletin, 
December  1942  and  February  1943).  {Diario 
Oficial,  March  8,  1943.) 

116a.  December  29,  1942.  Decree  increasing 
the  Mixed  Regional  Economic  Councils  (see 
Mexico  47a,  Bulletin,  December  1942)  by  three 
members,  representing  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
munications  and  Public  Works,  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  Federation  of  Cooperative  Societies, 
respectively.  Effective  on  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  February  27,  1943.) 

134.  February  12,  1943.  Resolution,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  National  Economy,  freezing  stocks  of 
hides  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  slaughterhouses  in 
specified  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  of  Guana¬ 
juato.  {Diario  Oficial,  March  20,  1943.) 

135.  February  22,  1943.  Decree  adding  the 
following  articles  to  the  list  of  those  on  which 
exportation  was  restricted  by  the  decree  of 
December  9,  1941  (see  Mexico  la.  Bulletin, 
June  1942):  cottonseed  meal,  alfalfa  hay,  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  oil  cake,  straw  of  all  kinds,  fodder  and 
bran,  and  fresh,  dried,  and  refrigerated  meats. 
{Diario  Oficial,  March  8,  1943.) 

136.  February  23,  1943.  Decree  repealing  the 
decree  of  June  30,  1942  (see  54i  above)  insofar  as 
it  refers  to  maximum  prices  for  citric  acid. 
{Diario  Oficial,  March  9,  1943.) 

137.  February  25,  1943.  Decree  amending  the 
decrees  in  reference  to  the  registration  of  specified 
Mexican  bonds  (see  Mexico  69a,  98</,  and  109, 
Bulletin,  March  1943),  by  extending  the  time 
limit  for  such  registration  to  June  30,  1943, 
and  making  other  provisions.  Effective  on  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  March 
1,  1943.) 

138.  February  26,  1943.  Decree  prohibiting  the 
expiortation  of  seeds,  plants,  or  parts  of  plants  of 
the  rubber-producing  Cryptostegia  Grandiflora. 
{Diario  Oficial,  March  23,  1943.) 

139.  March  2,  1943.  Decree  authorizing  the 
establishment,  by  the  National  Distributing  and 
Regulating  Company,  the  National  Bank  of 
.Agricultural  Credit,  the  National  Bank  of  Ejidal 
Credit,  and  the  Importing  and  Expiorting  Com¬ 


pany  (all  Government  agencies),  of  a  Consortium 
for  the  acquisition  at  fair  prices  of  rice,  beans, 
corn,  and  wheat,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
price  stability  and  protecting  both  producers  and 
consumers.  {Diario  Oficial,  March  2,  1943. 

Clarified  in  Diario  Oficial,  March  9,  1943.) 

140.  March  3,  1943.  Resolution,  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Projierty  and  Business, 
prescribing  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the  law- 
on  enemy  property  and  business  (see  Mexico  44. 
Bulletin,  September  1942),  in  regard  to  contracts 
and  similar  acts  executed  before  notaries  public. 
{Diario  Oficial,  March  6,  1943.) 

141.  March  3,  1943.  Order,  Inter-Depart¬ 

mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previously  published  lists  of  persons 
and  firms  included  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  on  enemy  property  and  business  (see  Mexico 
133,  Bulletin,  May  1943,  and  other  references 
noted  therein).  {Diario  Oficial,  March  6,  1943.) 

142.  March  4,  1943.  Emergency  Law  on  Bet¬ 
ting  and  Games  of  Chance,  repealing  the  law 
of  September  9,  1942  (see  Mexico  83,  Bulletin, 
December  1942),  and  making  new  provisions. 
{Diario  Oficial,  March  6,  1943.) 

143.  March  12,  1943.  Order  of  the  Consortium 
established  by  the  decree  of  March  2,  1943 
(see  139  above),  closing  the  frontiers  to  all  ex¬ 
portation  of  rice.  {El  Universal,  Mexico  City, 
March  13,  1943.) 

144.  March  12,  1943.  Order  of  the  Consortium, 
through  which  that  organization,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bank  of  Ejidal  Credit,  acquired  the  entire 
rice  crop  of  the  State  of  Michoacan.  {El  Universal, 
Mexico  City,  March  13,  1943.) 

145.  March  16,  1943.  Resolution,  Inter-De¬ 
partmental  Board  on  Enemy  Profierty  and  Business 
supplementing  previously  published  lists  of 
persons  and  firms  included  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  on  enemy  property  and  business  (see 
141  above  and  other  references  noted  therein). 
{Diario  Oficial,  March  31,  1943.) 

146.  March  26,  1943.  Decree  extending  to 
June  30,  1943,  the  period  for  circulation  of  5- 
centavo  cupronickel  coins,  the  minting  of  which 
was  suspended  by  the  decree  of  December  29, 
1942  (see  Mexico  115,  Bulletin,  .April  1943). 
{Diario  Oficial,  March  31,  1943.) 

NICARAGUA 

32.  January  15,  1943.  Presidential  Order  No. 
45-C,  approving  the  contract  signed  August  19, 
1942,  by  Nicaragua  and  the  United  .States  and 
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providing  for  the  construction  of  a  Temporary 
Road  on  the  site  of  the  Pan  American  Highway. 
(See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Nfeasiires  35, 
Bulletin,  November  1942.)  (La  Gactta.  lanuarv 
20,  1943.) 

33.  Februjiry  4,  1 943.  Order,  Price  and  Trade 
Control  Board,  freezing  stocks  of  nails  and  re¬ 
quiring  a  declaration  of  all  stocks  on  hand. 
(La  Prensa,  Managua,  February  6,  1943.) 

PANAMA 

60.  January  29,  1943.  Decree  No.  22,  Office  of 
Price  Control,  fixing  the  price  of  gasoline  through¬ 
out  the  Republic.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  January  30, 
1943.) 

61.  February  4,  1943.  Decree  No.  24,  Office  of 
Price  Control,  extending  the  effects  of  Decrees  No. 
16  (see  Panama  50,  Bulletin,  .\pril  1943)  and 
No.  17,  fixing  retail  prices  for  specified  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  matches,  and  soap,  and  making  certain 
amendments.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  February  6,  1*143.) 

62.  February  5,  1943.  Order,  Office  of  Price 
Control,  fixing  the  retail  price  of  oatmeal.  (La 
Estrella  de  Panama,  Panama,  February  6,  1943.) 

63.  February  23,  1943.  Order,  Office  of  Price 
Control,  fixing  the  retail  price  of  quick-cooking 
oatmeal.  (La  Estrella  de  Panama,  Panama.  Febru¬ 
ary  24.  1943.) 

PARAGUAY 

27 a.  November  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  15,061,  fixing  a  fee  of  200  piesos  to  be  paid  by 
imjjorters  for  each  certificate  of  necessity  obtained 
for  the  importation  of  articles  from  the  United 
States.  (Ed  Pais,  Asuncion,  November  16,  1942.) 

27b.  November  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1 5,068,  authorizing  construction  firms  to  ship 
out  of  the  country  machinery  and  tools  brought  in 
for  the  construction  of  public  works.  (El  Pais, 
.\sunci6n,  November  18,  1942.) 

2~c.  November  26,  1942.  Resolution,  General 
Office  of  Industry  and  C.ommerce,  fixing  a  new- 
increased  price  for  gasoline  and  kerosene  im- 
pxjrted  from  Uruguay.  (No  change  is  made  in  the 
price  of  such  products  impiorted  from  other 
sources.)  (El  Pais,  .Asuncion,  November  28. 
1942.) 

21  d.  December  — ,  1942.  Presidential  decree 
suspiending  all  transfers  of  funds,  direct  or  in¬ 
direct,  from  Paraguay  to  Axis  or  Axis-controlled 
territory.  (El  Pais,  .\sunci6n,  December  9,  1942.  i 

27  e.  December  3,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  15,825,  authorizing  enterprises  having  the 


privilege  of  duty-free  importation  of  materials  for 
use  in  their  industries  to  sell  tin  scrap  without 
payment  of  the  usual  duties,  and  authorizing  the 
use  of  such  tin  scrap  as  a  raw  material  in  the 
country  and  its  exportation  in  return  for  articles, 
the  importation  of  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  feasible.  (El  Pais,  Asuncion,  December  9. 

1942. ) 

27/.  December  15,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  15.- 
01 1 ,  fixing  increases  in  salaries  and  wages  of 
employees,  in  view  of  the  incretised  cost  of  living. 

(El  Pais,  .Asuncion.  January  11,  1943.) 

2~g.  January  13,  1943.  Resolution,  General 
Office  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  amending 
Resolution  No.  92  of  .August  29,  1942  (see  Para¬ 
guay  23,  Bulletin,  January  1943),  and  establish¬ 
ing  new  ceiling  prices  for  specified  articles  of  j 

prime  necessity.  (El  Pais,  -Asuncidn,  January  18,  . 

1943. )  ^ 

29.  February  2,  1943.  Resolution,  adding  Port-  1 

land  cement  to  the  list  of  articles  of  general 
necessity,  the  sale  of  which  is  controlled  by  Decree  I 

No.  11,394  of  March  5,  1942  (see  Paraguay  9, 
Bulletin,  July  1942).  (Foreign  Commerce  IVeekly,  j 

Washington,  March  13,  1943.) 

PERU  ‘ 

< 

48fl.  November  ”.  1942.  Presidential  Decree  j 

subjecting  impxirted  metal  rings  for  milk  bottle  , 

tops  to  certain  tariff  regulations  for  the  duration  I 

of  the  war.  (Boletin  de  Aduattas,  Callao,  November 
1942.)  ' 

56fl.  December  29,  1942.  Supreme  Resolution  i 

No.  866,  Ministry  of  Development  and  Public  t 

Works,  appiointing  a  commission  to  go  to  the  * 

United  States  to  study  hemp  cultivation.  (El  i 

Peruano,  January  8,  1943.)  ; 

58.  January  29,  1943.  Resolution  prohibiting  1 

the  expiortation  of  cottonseed  produced  in  the  t 

1942-43  crop  and  fixing  maximum  prices  for  t 

cottonseed  and  cottonseed  products.  (£/  Comer-  c 

do,  Lima,  January  31,  1943.)  ; 

59.  January  30,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution,  ^ 

Ministry  of  .Agriculture,  fixing  prices  for  the  ' 

next  crop  of  various  typjes  of  beans.  (El  Peruano,  ' 

February  2,  1943.)  ' 

UNITED  STATES  ( 

19o.  December  19,  1941.  Designation  by  the  i 

President  of  the  Maritime  War  Emergency  Board.  < 

(Federal  Register,  March  20,  1943.)  I 

43a.  February  6,  1942.  Public  Law  435  (77th 
C.ongress),  authorizing  the  attendance  of  piersonnel  • 
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of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  as  students  in 
educational  institutions  and  other  places. 

346.  March  6,  1943.  Public  Law  (78th  Con¬ 
gress),  amending  the  provisions  of  the  .'Xct 
authorizing  the  attendance  of  personnel  of  the 
.\rmy  of  the  United  States  as  students  at  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  and  other  places  (see  43a  above). 

347.  March  9,  1943.  Executive  Order  Xo. 
9312,  defining  the  foreign  information  activities 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information.  {Federal 
Register,  March  12,  1943.) 

348.  March  11,  1943.  Public  Law  9  (78th 

Congress),  extending  for  one  year  the  provisions 
of  an  act  to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  approved  March  11,  1941. 

349.  March  17,  1943.  Public  Law  10  (78th 

Congress),  amending  Veterans  Regulation  Num¬ 
bered  10,  as  amended,  to  grant  hospitalization, 
domiciliary  care,  and  burial  benefits  in  certain 
W'orld  War  II  cases. 

350.  March  18,  1943.  Public  Law  11  ('’8th 

Congress),  making  deficiency  and  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1943,  including,  among  other  items,  the  following 
amounts:  $4,000,000,000  for  the  construction  fund 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission; 
$81,000  and  $500,000  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
investigations  of  oil  and  gas  and  of  sp>ecified  stra¬ 
tegic  mineral  deposits,  resptectively;  $1,200,000  to 
the  Children’s  Bureau  for  emergency  maternity 
and  infant  care  for  wives  and  infants  of  enlisted 
men  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States;  and 
increasing  from  $420,000  to  $499,500  the  amount 
that  may  be  expended  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  the  procurement  and  establishment  of 
reserves  of  blood  plasma  or  serum  albumen. 

351.  March  20,  1943.  Pood  Directive  6,  Food 
Distribution  Administration,  delegating  authority 
to  the  Offire  of  Price  Administration  with  respect 
to  the  nation-wide  rationing  of  fats  and  oils,  and 
cheese.  {Federal  Register,  March  23,  1943.) 

352.  March  20,  1943.  Food  Directive  7,  Food 
Distribution  Administration,  delegating  author¬ 
ity  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  with 
respect  to  the  nation-wide  rationing  of  meats. 
{Federal  Register,  March  23,  1943.) 

353.  March  20,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 
9317,  making  available  for  the  use  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  quinine  sulfate  acquired  by  the  Pro¬ 
curement  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
{Federal  Register,  March  24,  1943.) 

354.  March  22,  1943.  Public  Law  12  CSth 
Congress),  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  naval 


courts  martial  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer¬ 
gency  to  certain  persons  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States. 

355.  March  23,  1943.  Public  Law  13  (78th 

Congress),  amending  the  World  War  Wterans 
.\ct,  1924,  as  amended,  to  authorize  renewal  of 
expiring  5-year  level  premium  term  insurance 
policies  of  those  in  active  military  or  naval  service 
and  certain  others  outside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

356.  March  23,  1943.  Public  Law  14  (78th 

Congress),  permitting  the  shipment  tax-free  of 
certain  tobacco  products  to  territories  of  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  members  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 

35".  March  23,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 

9319,  amending  Executive  Order  No.  9276  (see 
United  Slates  296,  Bulletin,  February  1943), 
with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  the  Petro¬ 
leum  Administration  for  War  and  its  duties  and 
functions.  {Federal  Register,  March  26,  1943.) 

358.  March  24,  1943.  Public  Law  16  (78th 

Congress),  amending  Public  Law  2  (73d  Con¬ 
gress),  March  20,  1933,  and  the  \'eterans  Regula¬ 
tions,  to  provide  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
veterans  of  the  present  war,  and  for  other  purpioses. 

359.  March  24,  1943.  Public  Law  17  (78th 

Congress),  amending  tuid  clarifying  certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  relating  to  functions  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration,  and  for  other  purposes. 

360.  March  26,  1943.  Public  Law  19  (78th 

Congress),  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  certain  public 
works,  and  for  other  purposes. 

361.  March  26,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 

9322,  centralizing  and  delegating  authority  with 
respect  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  food. 
{Federal  Regis  Ur,  March  30,  1943.) 

362.  March  29,  1943.  Ration  Order  No.  16, 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  ordering  nation¬ 
wide  rationing  of  meats,  cheeses,  canned  fish, 
butter,  oleomargarine,  fats  and  oils,  and  prescrib¬ 
ing  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  thereto. 
{Federal  Register,  March  24,  1943.) 

363.  March  31,  1943.  Public  Law  20  (78th 
Congress),  making  additional  appropriations  for 
the  Navy  Department  and  the  naval  service  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1943,  including, 
among  other  items,  $48,000,000  for  the  Naval 
Reserve;  $750,000,000  for  maintenance.  Bureau 
of  Ships;  $1,000,000,000  for  ordnance  and  ord¬ 
nance  stores;  $67,000,000  for  the  Navy  Medical 
Department;  $417,000,000  for  naval  armor. 
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armament,  and  ammunition;  $10,000,000,  for  re¬ 
pair  facilities;  $210,000,000  for  construction  of 
floating  drydocks;  and  an  increase  from  $1,068,- 
000,000  to  $1,630,000,000  for  naval  aviation 
purposes. 

364.  March  31,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 
9323,  amending  Executive  Order  No.  8809  of 
June  28,  1941,  which  established  the  Good  Con¬ 
duct  Medal,  by  making  possible  its  award  to 
enlisted  men  who  since  December  7,  1941, 
honorably  serve  one  year  in  the  active  military 
forces  while  the  United  States  is  at  war.  {Federal 
Register,  April  3,  1943.) 

365.  April  1,  1943.  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  2582,  extending  under  authority  of  Public 
Law  704  of  August  18,  1942  (see  United  States  221, 
Bulletin,  November  1942),  to  the  Government 
of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  certain  privi¬ 
leges  with  respect  to  prizes  captured  under  author¬ 
ity  of  that  Government,  and  brought  into,  taken, 
or  appropriated  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  the  said  Government. 
{Federal  Register,  April  6,  1943.) 

366.  April  1,  1943.  Inauguration  of  a  plan, 
worked  out  jointly  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  the  OflFice  of  Lend-lease  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  for 
a  new  system  of  advance  programming  of  expt/rts 
for  the  purchasing  missions  of  foreign  governments, 
for  the  purjxise  of  achieving  closer  coordination  in 
procurement  and  shipping.  {Bulletin,  United 
.States  Department  of  State,  March  20,  1943.) 

URUGUAY 

4f.  January  ”,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  creat¬ 
ing  the  National  Petroleum  Coordination  Ckim- 
mittee  and  outlining  its  duties.  {Diario  Oficial, 
January  13,  1942.) 

546.  June  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
698/942,  authorizing  the  ANCAP  (National 
-Administration  for  Fuel,  Alcohol,  and  Portland 
Cement)  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  use  of  a  standard  type  of  gasogene  and 
upion  completion  of  the  study  to  projxjse  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  the  installation  of  such  apparatus 
in  spiecified  typies  of  motor  vehicles.  {Diario 
Oficial,  July  8,  1942.) 

98a.  October  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  1354/941,  extending  the  powers  of  the 
ANC.AP  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  gaso- 
genes  (sec  546  above).  {Diario  Oficial,  November 
3.  1942.) 

IWfi.  December  3.  1942.  Presidential  Decree 


No.  1863,  approving  civilian  defense  insignia, 
{Diario  Oficial,  January  7,  1943.) 

1006i.  December  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1879,  approving  regulations  of  the  local 
civilian  defense  boards.  {Diario  Oficial,  January 
”,  1943.) 

IOO62.  December  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1876,  designating  an  additional  security  zone 
in  Montevideo,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Decree-Law  of  July  16,  1942  (see  Uruguay 
60a,  Bulletin,  January  1943)  and  Decree  No. 
1811  of  October  31,  1942.  {Diario  0/fcia/,  January 
1943.) 

104a.  December  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1025/942,  adding  specified  typies  of  fishing 
hooks,  nets,  and  other  items  of  fishing  tackle  and 
ship  chandlery  to  the  articles  of  prime  necessity 
covered  by  Presidential  Decrees  of  May  19, 

1942,  and  August  20,  1942  (see  Uruguay  45 
and  78,  Bulletin,  October  1942  and  January 

1943,  respectively).  {Diario  Oficial,  January  7, 
1943.) 

111.  January  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1635/942,  relieving  the  National  Petroleum  Co¬ 
ordination  Committee  of  its  functions  in  regard  to 
fuel  rationing,  assigned  to  it  by  Presidential 
Decree  No.  1190/942  of  September  11,  1942. 
(See  Uruguay  83i,  Bulletin,  May  1943.) 
{Diario  0/icia/,  January  19,  1943.) 

112.  January  13,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
291/B/942,  declaring  null  and  void  certain  quotas 
of  gasoline  for  agricultural  use.  {Diario  Oficial, 
January  30, 1943.) 

113.  January  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1710/942,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  sugar. 
{Diario  Oficial,  January  21,  1943.) 

114.  January  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
62jOA2,  fixing  minimum  prices  for  flax  and  pre¬ 
scribing  other  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  its 
exportation.  {Diario  Oficial,  January  29,  1943.) 

115.  January  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
451/942,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  oak  casks. 
{Diario  0/cia/,  January  30,  1943.) 

116.  January  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1635/942,  suspending  the  requirement  that 
gasoline  for  civil  aviation  purposes  be  colored. 
{Diario  Oficial,  January  30,  1943.) 

117.  January  22,  1943.  Executive  Resolution 
No.  1730/942,  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  corn 
in  Argentina  during  the  current  year  and  its  duty¬ 
free  importation,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol.  {Diario  Oficial,  January  30,  1943.) 
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41ai.  July  6,  1942.  Resolution  No.  29,  Nation2il 
Price  Regulation  Board,  repealing  Resolution  No. 

24  of  June  18,  1942  (see  Venezuela  40r,  Bulleti.n, 
December  1942)  and  regulating  the  sale  of  iron 
dowels  and  beams  and  requiring  dealers  to  declare 
stocks  on  hand.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  ]u\y  6,  1942.) 

86a.  January  1,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  appointing  delegates  to  represent  the 
Ministry  on  the  various  Permanent  Military 
Service  Boards  of  the  Federal  Entities  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  article  36  of  the  Military  Service  Law 
(sec  Venezuela  49,  Bulletin,  November  1942.) 
{Gaceta  O^ia/,  January  2,  1943.) 

88.  January  27,  1943.  Resolution  No.  63, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum 
sales  prices  for  printing  papier,  bond  papier, 
second  sheets,  and  airmail  papier.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
January  27,  1943.) 

bilateral  and  multilateral  measures 

2o.  January  13,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Uruguay 
providing  for  the  extension  of  lend-lcase  aid  to 
Uruguay.  {Bulletin,  United  States  Department 
of  State,  February  27,  1943.) 

2<,.-  January  16,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Costa  Rica  tmd  the  United  States 
providing  for  the  extension  of  lend-lease  aid  to 
Costa  Rica.  {Bulletin,  United  States  Department 
of  State,  February  27,  1943.) 

2;,.  February  2,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  El  Salvador  and  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  extension  of  lend-lcase 
aid  to  El  Salvador.  {Bulletin,  United  States 
Department  of  State,  February  27,  1943.) 

26.  February  28,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Honduras  and  the  United  States 
providing  for  the  extension  of  lend-lease  aid  to 
Honduras.  {Bulletin,  United  States  Department 
of  State,  February  27,  1943.) 

8(2i.  March  17,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Colombia  and  the  United  States 
providing  for  the  extension  of  lend-lease  aid  to 
Colombia.  {Bulletin,  United  States  Department 
of  State,  February  27,  1943.) 

8(J2.  March  18,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Venezuela 
providing  for  the  extension  of  lend-lease  aid  to 
Venezuela.  {Bulletin,  United  States  Department 
of  State,  February  27,  1943.) 

8(7j.  March  27,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Mexico  and  the'  L’nited  States 


providing  for  the  extension  of  lend-lcase  aid  to 
Mexico.  {Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of 
State,  February  27,  1943.) 

96.  April  6,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Ecuador  and  the  United  States 
providing  for  the  extension  of  lend-lcase  aid  to 
Ecuador.  {Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of 
State,  February  27,  1943.) 

58a.  November  16,  1942.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  Guatemala  and  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  extension  of  lend-lease 
aid  to  Guatemala.  {Bulletin,  United  States 
Department  of  State,  February  27,  1943.) 

636.  December  29,  1942.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  the  United 
States  under  the  terms  of  which  the  Export- 
Impxjrt  Bank  of  Washington  will  provide  a 
$15,500,000  credit  for  the  development  oi  mineral 
resources,  intensification  of  agriculture,  and 
construction  of  highways  in  Bolivia.  {El  Diarin, 
I.a  Paz,  December  30,  1942.) 

646.  January  5,  1943.  Adherence  of  Uruguay 
to  the  declaration  of  certain  of  the  United  Nations 
regarding  forced  transfers  of  propierty  in  enemy- 
controlled  territory  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  69fl,  Bulletin,  May  1943,  and  other 
references  noted  therein).  {La  Ptensa,  Buenos 
.\ires,  January  6,  1943.) 

66c.  Jtmuary  8,  1943.  Adherence  of  Paraguay 
to  the  declaration  of  certain  of  the  United  Nations 
regarding  forced  transfers  of  propierty  in  enemy- 
controlled  territory  (see  646  above  tmd  other 
references  noted  therein).  {El  Pais,  Asunci6n, 
January  11,  1943.) 

68.  (Complete  text  of  L’nitcd  States  treaty  with 
China  for  the  relinquishment  of  extraterritorial 
rights.  Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of 
State,  March  20,  1943.) 

686.  January  12,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Paraguay  and  the  United  States 
for  coopieration  in  intensifying  the  production  of 
food  and  strategic  products.  {El  Pais,  Asuncion, 
January  13,  1943.) 

69j.  Janutiry  15,  1943.  Adherence  of  Argentina 
to  the  declaration  of  certain  of  the  United  Nations 
regtirding  forced  transfers  of  property  in  enemy- 
controlled  territory  (see  66c  above  and  other 
references  noted  therein).  {La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  January  16,  1943.) 

692.  January  18,  1943.  Adherence  of  Bolivia 
to  the  declaration  of  certain  of  the  United  Nations 
regarding  forced  transfers  of  propierty  in  enemy- 
controlled  territory  (see  69i  above  and  other 
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references  noted  therein).  {El  Diario,  La  Paz, 
January  19,  1943.) 

69j.  January  19,  1943.  .\dherence  of  Ck>lonibia 
to  the  declaration  of  certain  of  the  United  Nations 
regarding  forced  transfers  of  property  in  enemy- 
controlled  territory  (see  692  above  and  other 
references  noted  therein).  {El  Tiempo,  Bogotii, 
January  20,  1943.) 

77.  {Bullelin,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
March  6,  1943.) 

79.  March  2,  1943.  .\greement,  effective  to 
.\pril  1945,  between  the  Governments  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  for  intensification  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  castor -oil  plant  in  Mexico  and 
the  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  the  entire 
castor-oil  production.  {El  Universal,  Mexico 
City,  March  5,  1943.) 

80.  March  2,  1943.  .\greement  between  the 
Governments  of  Greece  and  the  United  States 
regarding  the  services  of  nationals  of  one  country 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  other.  {Bulletin, 
United  States  Department  of  State,  March  20, 
1943.) 

81.  March  4,  1943.  Reciprocal  arrangement 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  regarding 
air-transport  services,  whereby  it  was  agreed 
that  arrangements  in  force  between  the  two 
Governments  should  continue  in  force  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  {Bulletin,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  March  6,  1943.) 

82.  March  13,  1943.  .\greemcnt  between  the 
Governments  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  United  States, 


whereby  the  latter  country  is  granted  a  25-year 
concession  of  10,000  acres  of  land  in  Costa  Rica 
for  production  of  cinchona  trees,  with  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  the  Costa  Rican  Government  will  take 
title  to  the  land  and  installations  when  the  con¬ 
cession  terminates.  {\ew  York  Herald  Trihune, 
March  14,  1943.) 

83.  March  13,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Honduras  and  the  United  States 
for  collaboration  in  a  food  production  program 
and  a  road-building  project  for  unemployed 
banana  workers,  announced  by  the  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs.  {.\eic  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  March  14,  1943.) 

84.  March  18,  1943.  .\greement  between  the 
Governments  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
on  the  principles  applying  to  mutual  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  {Bulletin,  United  States 
Department  of  State,  March  20,  1943.) 

85.  March  18,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States, 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington  will  provide  an  additional  S14,- 
000,000  credit  for  exploitation  of  the  Itabira  iron 
mines.  (A’«c  York  Herald  Tribune,  March  19, 
1943.) 

86.  March  18,  1943.  .\greement  between  the 
Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States, 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  Export-Impiort  Bank 
of  Washington  will  provide  an  additional  $20,- 
000,000  credit  for  the  V^olta  Redonda  steel  mill. 
(.V«c  York  Herald  Tribune,  March  19,  1943.) 
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